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Fatheb 1 Creator ! Lord Most High ! 
Sweet Jesu ! Fount of Clemency ! 
Blest Spirit ! who dost sanctify ! 

Gk)d ruling over all ! 
The Dolours Christ did once endure, 
grant that I, with spirit pure, 

Devoutly may recall. 

Jesu ! Thou didst a Mother choose^ 

Whose Seed the serpent's head should bruise, 

Seed of a Virgin womb ; 
! bruise that serpent now in me, 
Bruise him, good Lord ! that I may be 

Thine at the Day of Doom. 

B 
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Jesu ! the saints in spirit soar 
Where angels hymn for eTermore 

The Judge who shall appear ; 
Beoeive a suppliant that would raise 
His Yoice unto that choir of pnuse, 

But is half mute through fear. 

I believe in Gk)d, et& 



DECAD FIRST. 

THE INFANOT AND TOUTH OF CUB SAYIOUB TILL 

HIB BAFTIBIC. 

Jesu ! who fix)m Thy throne didst come, 
And man's most vile estate assume, 

Our fiJlen race to lift^ 
I grant that such transcending love 
To me, through Thine own grace, may prove 

No ineffectual gift. 

Our Father, etc. 
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I. Jesu ! whom Mary once conceived 

Through grace^ her backward fears relieved 

Bj angels' salutation, 
May I, within a chastened heart, 
Conceive Thee, Living Word, who art 
Mj God and my SalvatioiL 

Hail, Jesus ! praj for us. 

II. Jesu ! whom Thy sweet Mother bore 
To St. Elizabeth of yore, 

On Jewry's mountain lea ; 
! mayst Thou oft, in ways concealed. 
To heart but not to eye revealed, 
Vouchsafe to visit me. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

iiL Jesu ! kind visitant of earth. 
Of sinless and of painless birth. 

Thy Mother's only-bom. 
May love with undiverted flame 
Ascend, and for Thy glorious Name 
All other nuptials scorn. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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IV. Jesu ! the spacious world was Thine, 

Yet, when Thou wouldst Thy Head recline, 

It scarce found room for Thee ; 
And 0, shall sinful man be bent 
On self-sought greatness, not content 
With Christlike poverty ! 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

V. Jesu ! whom the shepherds sought 
An Infant, by the Angels taught 

From out the midnight sky, 
may I love Thy praise on earth. 
That I may one day share the mirth 

Of angel hosts on high. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

VI. Jesu ! my God and Saviour, Thou, 
Sinless, didst as a sinner bow 

To ordinance divine ; 
curb my loose and wandering eyes. 
Prune my self-will, and circumcise 
This carnal heart of mine. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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vn. Jesu ! before Thy manger, kings 
Lay prostrate with their offerings, 

A most unworldly throne ; 
Thou to my cradle earnest, Lord, 
With gifts invisibly outpoured 
Prom waters of Thine own. 

Hail, Jesus 1 pray for us. 

vm. Jesu ! whom Thy meek Mother vowed 
To God, whose law would have allowed 

Her first-bom to go free, 
give me such a humble mind. 
That in obedience I may find 
The choicest liberty. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

iz. Jesu ! sweet fugitive, who fled 
From Herod's bloody net outspread 

For Thy dear In&ncy, 
Give me, Lord, like modest care 
To fly the world when it speaks fair^ 
To steal Thy grace away. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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Jesa ! whtsm Th j sad Modier saa^bXf 
And in the temple ^xobd, -who tao^Li 

The aged in Tlij joodi; 
Hov blest are tliey who keep an^ty 
Or find, wlien lost, tlie firii^ Hglit 

Of Thine eternal tiuth ! 

Hail, Jesus ! pra j for nai 

O Creator, hear th j creatures^ 
SaTiour, Jiear ns when we pra j ; 
Thou who dcrst renew our natnresy 
Good Spirit ! giye ns hearts to saj, 
IScumnnclanria! 



DECAD SECOND. 
THE LIFE OF OUB SATIOUK TILL HIS PAflBOLOS. 

Jem I the Father^s words approTc 
His Son in Jordan, while the Dove, 
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Bright Witness, hovers down ; 
So wash me, Lord, that I may be 
At the great day approved of Thee, 

Before Thy Father's throne. 

Our Father, etc. 



L Jesu ! who in the strength of fast, 

Through Adam's three temptations passed, 

On Adam's trial-ground. 
In me let hallowed abstinence 
The issues seal of carnal sense, 
And Satan's wiles confound. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 



II. Jesu ! Thou didst the fishers call, 
Who straightway at Thy voice left all, 

To teach the world of Thee ; 
May I with ready will obey 
Thine inward call, and keep the way 
Of Thy simplicity. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 



1 
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III. Jesu ! who deigndst to be a gaest, 
Where Mary's gently-urged behest 

With Thy kind power made free, 
May I mine earthly kinsfolk love, 
In such pure ways, that I may prove 

My greater love for Thee. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

IV. Jesu ! how toiled Thy blessed Feet, 
O'er hill and dale and stony street. 

Through weary want and pain ! 
may I rather for Thy sake 
The hardships Thou hast hallowed take 

Than joys Thou didst disdaiiL 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

V. Jesu ! in all the zeal of love 
How amiably didst Thou reprove 

Poor wretches lost in sin ! 
Ah ! may I first in penance live. 
Rebuking self, then humbly strive 

My brother's soul to win. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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Yi. Jesu ! who didst the multitude 
Twice nourish with miraculous food 

Of soul and body both, 
Give me my daily bread, Lord, 
Thy Flesh, Thyself, Incarnate Word, 
Which feeds our heavenly growth. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

TIL Jesu ! gracious truth revealing, 
Sorrow soothing, sickness healing, 

And so requiting hate ! 
grant that I may ever be 
Like-minded, blessed Lord, with Thee, 
And envy no man's state. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

vni. Jesu ! transfigured on the height 
Of Tabor in mysterious light 

From Heaven's eternal fountain, 
K such the earthly type, lead, 
Lead me where Thou Thy flock dost feed 
Upon the holy mountain. 

Hail, Jesus 1 pray for us. 
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IX. Jesu ! who wept o'er Salem's towers. 
Wept for her long and baleful hours 

Of misery and sin ! 
Love Divine, could I but borrow 
From Thy sweet strength such strength of 
sorrow 
As might her pardon win ! 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

X. Jesu ! and do I now behold 

My God, my Saviour, bought and sold, 

A traitor's merchandize ? 
grant that I may never be 
A Judas, dearest Lord, to Thee, 
For all that earth supplies. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

Creator, hear thy creatures. 
Saviour, hear us, when we pray ; 
Thou who dost renew our natures, 
Qood Spirit ! give us hearts to say, 
Btva mett0 et omnia i 
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DECAD THIRD. 

THE PASSION OF OUB SATIOUB TILL HIS CRUCI- 
FIXION. 



Jesu ! who deemdest it not unmeet 
To wash Thine own disciples' feet, 

Though Thou wert Lord of all ; 
Teach me thereby this wisdom meek, 
That they who self-abasement seek 

Alone shall fear no falL 

Our Father, etc. 

L Jesu ! who Thy true Flesh didst take 
Upon the Paschal night, and break 

For our most precious Food, 
Living Bread, be Thou my strength 
Through which the world and flesh, at length, 
In me may be subdued. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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n. Jesn ! who in the garden felt 
The hloodj sweat, yet patient knelt 

To do Thy Father's will, , 
To me give sach a zealous mind 
To suffer, such a heart resigned 
Thy statutes to foML 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

m. Jesu ! Thy friends are £iin to sleep, 
While to the unresisting Sheep 

The cruel wolves repair ; 
May I he found as meek and still 
By those who wish or work me ill, 
And, like my Lord, at prayer. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

IT. Jesn ! who sawst on that sad night 
Thine own. Thy chosen, take to flight, 

And leave their Lord by stealth ; 
may we learn in grief and care 
Those harder trials stiU to hear, 
Prosperity and wealth. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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V. Jesu ! who deeply silent stood 
Before the accusing multitude, 

Do Thou my tongue control, 
Set on my busy lips Thy seal ; 
Ascetic silence oft can heal 

The sickness of the soul. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

VI. Jesu ! whom Peter then denied. 
Thou with one gentle look didst chide 

The weak disciple's fears ; 
If ever I deny Thy Name, 
Thy Cross, send me speedy shame, 

give me Peter's tears. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

vn. Jesu ! The Judge of quick and dead. 
Thyself, when falsely judged, wert led 

In mock regalia clad ; 
May I my solemn office fill. 
Judge of myself, and think no ill, 
Not even of the bad. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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Thy holy Limbs laid bare ! 
may no works or ways undean 
Despoil me of that modest mien 

Thy servants, Lord, should wear. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

n. Jesa ! what direst agony 

Was Thine, upon the bitter tree, 

With healing virtues rife ! 
may I count all things but loss, 
All for the glory of the Cross, 
The sinner's Tree of Life. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

ni. Jesu ! around Thy sacred Head 
There is an ominous brightness shed, 

The Name which Pilate wrote ; 
Save us, Thou royal Nazarene ! 
For in that Threefold Name are seen 
The gifts Thy Passion brought. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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IV. Jesu ! who to the Father prayed 
For those who all Thy love repaid 

With this dread cup of woes. 
Teach me to conquer, Lord, like Thee, 
By patience and henignity. 

The thwarting of my foes. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

V. Jesu ! who, come to seek and save, 
Absolved the thief, and promise gave 

Of peace among the blest. 
Ah ! do Thou give nie penitence 
Like his, that I, when summoned hence 

In Paradise may rest. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

VL Jesu ! who bade the virgin John 

Thy Mother take, when Thou wert gone. 

And in Thy stead to be. 
Oh when I yield my parting breath 
Be Thou beside me, and in deaths 
Good Lord, remember me. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

c 
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vn. Jesu ! troB Many who cried aloud 

Toward the ninth hour. My Gh>d, My Gk)d, 

whj am I forsaken 1 
Lord ! may I never &11 from Thee, 
Nor e'en in life's extremity 
My humhle trust be shaken. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

vni. Jesu ! aihirst, the soldiers think 
To mock Thee, giving Thee to drink 

What might inflame Thy pain ; 
Ah ! mindi^ of the loathsome draught 
Which for my sins my Saviour quaffed 
May I my flesh restrain. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

IX. Jesu ! Redeemer, all the price 
Of Adam's sin Thy sacrifice 
Did more than fully pay ; 
May I my stewardship fulfil 
With equal strictness, and Thy will 
With scrupulous love obey. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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X. Jesn ! Thy Passion at an end. 

Thou didst Thy bhuneless sonl commend 

Unto the Father^s care, 
When my last honr is come, may I 
Hasten with meek alacrity 
To do Thy will elsewhere. 

Hail, Jesus! pray for us. 

Creator ! hear Thy creatures. 
Saviour ! hear us when we pray ; 
Thou who dost renew our natures, 
Good Spirit ! give us hearts to say 
9tfi% mtn§ et awmiai 
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DECAD FIFTH. 
WHAT WAS DONS AFTER BIB HBATH BUUAI^ BK- 

srsBEcnoN, abcessios, sMaaioiXy asd sboohb 

ADTKsrr. 

Jesu ! aU-hai], who for mj am 

Didst die, and bj that death didst win 

EtenuJ life for me. 
Send me Th j grace^ good Loid ! that I 
Unto the world and flesh maj die^ 

And hide mj life with The& 
Our Father, etc 

L Jesn 1 from out Thine opened Side 
Thon hast the thirsty world supplied 

With endless streams of lore ; 
Come je who would jour sickness heal, 
Draw freelj frx>m that sacred well. 
Its heavenlj yirtaes prove. 

Hail, Jesns ! praj for us. 
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n. Jesu ! Thy Passion's bitter smart 

Pierced like a sword Thy Mother s heart 

As Simeon prophesied, 
So fix my heart unto Thy Cross 
That I may count all gain but loss 
For Jesus Crucified I 

. Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

III. Jesu ! in spices wrapped, and laid 
Within the garden's rocky shade, 

By jealous seals made sure, 
Embalm me with Thy grace, and hide 
Thy servant in Thy wounded Side, 
A heavenly sepulture ! 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

rv. Jesu ! who to the spirits went, 

And preached the new enfranchisement 

Thy recent death had won, 
Absolve me. Lord ! and set me free 
From self and sin, that I may be 
Bondsman to Thee alone. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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T. Jesu ! who from the dead arose 

And straightway sought to oomfort those 

Whose weak &ith mourned for Thee, 
may I rise from sin and earth, 
And so make good that second birth 
Which Thou hast wrought in me. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

Yi. Jesu ! who wert at Emmaus known 
In breaking bread, and thus art shown 

Unto Thy people now, 
may my heart within me bum, 
When at the Altar I discern 
Thy Body, Lord ! and bow. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

viL Jesu ! amid yon oliyes hoar, 
Thy forty days of sojourn o'er. 
Thou didst ascend on high, 
thither may my heart and mind 
Ascend, their home and harbor find 
With Jesus in the sky. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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Till. Jesu ! ten silent days expired, 

The Eternal Spirit came, and fired 

With his celestial heat 
Thine infant Church, may that light 
Within one pasture now unite 
Our widely wandering feet. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

IX. Jesu ! who at this very hour 

At God's Eight Hand in pomp and power 

Our nature still dost wear, 
with the Spirit intercede 
Before the Father, Lord ! and plead 
Thy countless merits there. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 

X. Jesu ! who shalt in glory come 
With angels to the final doom. 

Men's works and wills to weigh — 
Since from that pomp I cannot fiee, 
Be pitiful, great Lord! to me 
In that tremendous day. 

Hail, Jesus ! pray for us. 
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Gxeator ! bear Th j creataieSy 
SaTiour! hear us wlien we pny; 
Thoa who dost renew our natuies, 
dood Spirit ! giTe ns hearts to sa j 

ft 
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A DSaCSEPTIYB POBM. 

SwEBT inland Brook ! which at all hours. 
Imprisoned in a belt of flowers, 
Art drayring without song or sound 
Thy salient springs, for Oxford bound. 
Was ever lapse so calm as thine, 

Or water-meadows half so green, 
Or weeping weeds so long to twine 

With threads of crystal stream between ? 
Inglorious River ! I will be 
A laureate, sdf-elect, for thee. 
The qidet of this uncut field 
Fit room for minstrel-craft may yield ; 
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And with my skiff beneath this bower 

Thatched o'er with luscious elder-flower, 

No sound but mj own murmur shall 

The local silence disenthral. 

Save when a coot at times may pass 

Between the blades of milkj grass. 

Or with a momentaiy splash 

A rat between the tree-roots dash, 

Or, drowsy music ! sedge-stalks grind 

On one another in the wind. 

And thus to make his verse more free 

The river doih accompany 

The poet's voice, while up on high 

To their bright congress in the sky 

The stars are trooping one by one, 

Though Chiltem still detains the moon 

To silver all his chalky side. 

And o'er that sea of beech-wood ride. 



silent Cherwell ! once wert thou 
A minstrel river ; thou didst flow 
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Gently as now, but all along 

Was heard that sweet itinerant song, 

Which thou didst learn in coming down 

From the rich slope of Helidon, 

The green-capped hill that overlooks 

Fair Warwick's deep and shady brooks, 

And bljthe Northampton's meadow-nooks, 

Tamest of Counties 1 with a dower 

Of humblest beautj rich, a power 

Only by quiet minds obeyed. 

And by the restless spumed, — scant shade. 

And ruddy MLow, and mid these 

Bare meadows, foliage-framed, which please 

The leisure-loving heart, and line 

Where the slow-footed rivers shine, 

Upon whose reedy waters swim 

The roving sea-birds, on the brim 

Of flooded Nenna, in a fleet 

With a golden lustre lit. 

What time the short autumnal day 

Sets o'er the tower of Fotheringay. 
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Not with the wild and echoing mountains, 
Helvelljn's lone cloud-suckled fountains, 
Or Langdale's trickling cliffs, or wells, 
Heath-hidden, on Blencathra's feUs, 
Claimest thou kindred ; simple birth 
Art thou, a thing of common earth ! 
A spot more yerdant than the rest 
Discerned upon the hoof-marked breast 
Of modest pasture, mid the haunts 
Of men and cattle, to their wants 
Endeared, there was thy cradle laid. 
And not unsoothed by music, made 
In the clear spring, a prelude sweet 

To the artful strains and tinkling falls 
Wherewith thy swollen streams should greet 

Fair Isis under Oxford's waUs. 
Thence wert thou known to steer thy flood 
To pierce the mead and thread the wood. 
And there with curious curves to search 
The screens of elm for every church 
Whose leaded roof and stunted tower 
Might lurk in some unthought-of bower. 



« -•■ 
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And thither didst thou wander down 

To lean thine ear in many a pool, 
Cinctured as with a mural crown 

Of jewelled tansej, rank and cool, 
Where trailing sprays of eglantine 
Flung from the hawthorn hushes twine, 
Taking £resh root heneath our feet 
Amid the plumy meadow-sweet : 
While summer shepherded the flocks 
And starry herds of lady-smocks. 
There, when the rustic folk were maying, 
Wert thou with right good- will delaying. 
Until " the deep and solemn rings,"* 
Should time anew thy vocal springs, 
And they rehearse the horrowed song 
In every meadow all along 
Till thou shouldst mate thy hreezy swells 
With the full peal of Oxford bells. 

* *^ Famous ring of bells in Oxfordshire, called the Cross- 
ring." Note to Drayton's Polyolbion, Song XV., where 
** lusty Cherwell " is represented as a " curious maker," who 
sang the praises of the riyers at the nuptials of Thame and 
Isis. 
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Yes — ^thou wert tunefol onoe : that day 
Be witness, when the riyers lay 

To their own praises proudly listening. 
And Ghiltem's son, the boyish Thame, 
To wed the Lady Isis came. 

With His white marly waters glistening. 
Thou sangst the bridal hymn, and all — 
The nimble Chum with sliding faXL, 
The linked streams of Coin and Leech, 
And Tenload's darkling forest reach. 
And Windrush, and all Cotswold springs — 
Praised thee with blythest murmurings, 
Pndsed thee and thy most tuneful air, 
From flowery-meadowed Cisseter 
To where the tower of Iffley looks 
Intent on Bagley's greenwood nooks. 



Then wherefore do thy waters sleep 
In these hushed meadows buried deep, 
With lapse that scarce can stir the sedge 
And irises upon thine edge 1 
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Ah me ! perchance the &ce of war, 
Here seen long years ago, did scare 
The pastoral powers and tuneful hrood 
Who nightly from the reedy flood 
Breathed songlike whispers in the ear 
Of Saxon hind belated near. 
Thus o'er the earth are gentle things 

By rude things here and there displaced. 
While £uth with kind reluctance clings 

To Testiges well-nigh effiiced. 



'Twas strange the pomp of martial guards 
Should Tex thy green-sequester'd fords, 
And brawling watchwords come and go 
Where now thy summer currents flow. 
And the old willow's bushy top 
O'ershadows yon hoof-printed slope. 
And twice an hour perchance, or less. 
The swaying hay-carts, as they press 
Through the deep stream and sinking road, 
Pay tithe from out their odorous load. 
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Above unto the willow bough, 
And to the gliding stream below. 
Still art thou mindful of the day 
When Charles beheld the disarray 
Of rebel foes upon the ridge 
That swells behind Cropredy Bridge, 
And parted streaks of crimson blood 
Profaned the hayfields and the flood. 
It was St. Peter's feast in June, 
A day of fragrant rain : at noon, 
Unbonneted and free, the king 
Dined where a lusty ash did fling 
A chequered shade upon the ground. 
While the wet grass still sparkled round. 
Yet, ere the querulous chimes rang three 
Within the streets of Banbury, 
Cleveland beneath the selfsame ash 
Stood forth, and bade his horsemen dash 
In angry charge upon the foe 
Who thronged the Cherwell banks below.- 
Enough, meek Stream ! I will not wake 
Thoughts of rude triumph here, nor break 
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The sylv&B peace that suits so well 
The spirit of the local spelL 

Sweet, Cherwell ! are thj hawthorn tents 
Fit havens for my summer boat. 
And Mr the Ulj-isles which floaty 
The stream's most touching incidents ) 
Gaj regions are thej, stretching o*er 
A gleamj breadth, from shore to shore, 
From off the shelying turf projecting, 

Of broad-lipped leaves compact and bright, 
With threads of water intersecting 

The flats of green embossed with white ; 
And stripes of yellow nuphar, drawn 
In random lines across the lawn, 
Intrude their rows of golden wedges, 
Parting the £ury realm, like hedges. 
To shires and baronies, whereon 
Are set a court and garrison 
Of ladybirds and brilliant flies 
In green and gilded panoplies. 
There have I watched the downy coot 
Pacing with safe and steady foot 
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The surface of the floating field, 

And, though the elastic floor might yield 

In chinks, and let the water flow 

In beads of crystal from below. 

Yet was the tremulous region true 

To that rough traveller passing through. 

But, as a buoyant vision, breathed 

From the poetic spirit, wreathed 

In chastely blending hues, and wrought 

With the strong tissue of rich thought. 

Fades off before the cheerless gaze 

Of cold and unimpassioned praise. 

Yet cannot perish, but each hour 

Is wooed into its place once more 

By feeling hearts, o'er all the earth 

Dwelling apart ; so this sweet birth. 

This meek and delicate creation. 

From the calm, fertile stream outpoured. 
Sinks, like a graceful exhalation. 

To be by genial spring restored, 
Frail yet immortal, dying ever 
And ever bom within the river, 
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A summer pageant^ gay and fleeting^ 

Robed like a bride in vivid white, 
Dispersed and broken by the greeting 

Of the first keen autumnal night. 

In flowery May or shady June 
0&, have I spent a vacant noon 
In Oherwell's matted hawthorn bowers 
Or coves of elder, while the hours 
In deep sensations of delight 
Sped past me with the silent might 
Of time unnoted, which for ever 
Sweeps onward like a voiceless river ; 
And now and then a most sweet thought 
Or outward beauty in me wrought 
With such blythe trouble as to bring 
The noontide's pleasant lingering 
Most sensibly unto me : these — 
Like the soft shakings of a breeze. 
The pulse of summer in the trees — 
Were my sole hours, my notes of time, 
Joy striking joy, an inward chime 
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Of fOent toD^ jei not the les 

All raonaiii witJi dieeifiiliiaB. 

Tber^ stoitdied ai laij kngdi, I read. 

With bou^ of blooBom oweAad, 

And hete and Hbae the liquid blue 

Of die smooth sk j waa mdting tiuong^ 

In tranquil parties o'er the field 

To gain what shade the bong^ might yield 

The sheep were clnstered in a ring 

Beneath each hawthorn's fingrant wing : 

Onlj thejr did not seek to share 

The ample screen where I was kid, 
Thoo^ I was fain, thej should repair 

At peace with me to that broad shade, 
That in mute oouTerBe with the creatures. 
And gazing on their patient features, 
I might recover some sweet sense 
Of our original innocence ; 
But in the light of human eyes 
Their guided instincts recognise 
Sin's presence, and in sacred fear, 
Though unalarmed, thej come not near. 
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There — ah ! 'tis years since — did I pore 

The old Greek idylls o'er and o'er. 

Creating nooks of freshest green 

By mild sea-bays, the £incied scene 

Of those bright pastorals : in sooth 

They were less lovely than the traih. 

Less lovely than the spots of lawn 

Where I have mused in Greece, withdrawn 

From all intrusion — ^the gay shock 

Of childish voices, or the flock 

Threading the cliff with plaintive bleating^ 

Or the wild goat's more gamesome greeting. 

And where no sound but one could be, — 

The drowsy echo of the sea 

With scarce a wave upon its breast 

Enough to rock a babe to rest. 

Mid arbutus and gaunt stone-pine 

The polished shafts of lentisk shine 

With braided boughs of cytisus. 

And under-growths most odorous 

Of true Greek thyme with pale pink eyes : — 

Ah ! many spots to memory rise, 
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Where beauty made the desolation 
Tenfold more sad, a reparation, 
So seemed it, of a tender sort 
By nature offered, to support 
Earth worn and weary with the wrong 
Which sin hath wrought on her so long ; 
Thus gently pleading the defence 
Of her mute scenes to recompense 
Her patient solitudes, intent 
Thereby to set within our reach 
This touching truth which it would teach,- 
Man sins, but earth is innocent 1 
Thus oft upon the bank I lay. 
In dreams begetting many a bay 
Of desert Greece, to localize 
Some idyll, while with still surprise 
The modest, calm realities 
Stole softly through my half-closed eye — 
The native river gliding by, 
The cradled lily's nodding flowers 
And Oxford's hazy line of towers, 
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The willow twinkling in the breeze, 

The incense of the elder trees 

What time the heats of noonday wooed 

The bright and fragrant solitude — 

Gentle recalls to summon back 

M J wanton heart, as though for lack 

Of native beauty I had sought 

For scenes which only liye in thought, 

And earth in plaintive answer brought 

The sweet vicinity to mind 

With gentlest urgency, — confined, 

Tet oh how beautiful ! Each token. 

Like soft reproaches but half-spoken 

By those we love, with eloquence 

Mutely appealed to every sense 

Against my dreamy landscapes ; there 

The brilliant texture of the air. 

Clothing each form in purest white, 

Filled to the brim that exquisite 

Satiety of ear and eye 

Which deep mid-summer doth supply, 
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Just ere the autumnal gold inyades 
The twilight of her leafy shades. 

There time set gentlj upon me 
In times of plaoid reverie, 
With scarce a murmur of sweet yerse 
And scarce a mood which could immerse 
Mj heart in solemn thought, soft streams 
Of most unfertile beauty, dreams 
Of indolent delight Alas ! 
Smoothly as summer seemed to pass. 
Detached from every haunt of sin 
While all was sunny peace within, 
It was not innocent : for time 
Hath functions awful and sublime, 
And on its viewless lapse are traced 
Stem chronicles of all the past, 
A writing every sunset laid. 
While heaven is still, within the shade 
Of Christ's high Throne, one day to be 
A part of the solemnity 
And pomp of Judgment : endless Woe 
Or endless Weal ! to some a show 
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Of fiery cyphers, symbols dread 

Of unchaste things unpardoned, 

Of wilful ways and idle mirth 

Unloosed by Holy Church on earth. 

And some there are to whom that scroll, 

Sad record still, may yet unroll 

A &irer vision, dark and bright. 

Like dawn o'er-mastering tardy night 

In dubious streaks, with here and there 

A firm and radiant character 

To angel's eyes not new, but known 

And recognised the Judge's Own. 

Time ! Life I ye were not made 

For languid dreaming in the shade. 

Nor sinful hearts to moor all day 

By lily-isle or grassy bay. 

Nor drink at noontide's balmy hours 

Sweet opiates from the meadow-flowers. 

give me grace, dear Lord ! to win 

Thy pardon for my youthful sin. 

For all the days, in woods embowered. 

When currents of soft thought o'erpowered 
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With pleasant force the sense of duty, 
And gentle nature's harmless beauty, 
Too much adored, gave birth to throngs 
Of jojs effeminate, and songs 
Which sprung from earth, and like a breeze 
Died wantonly among the trees. 
Without a moral or a mirth 
Above the passing bliss of earth ! 

But now doth evening's pensive wing 
Less of misleading beauty bring. 
And clothes insensibly the scene 
With sweeter, but more sober, green. 
The pageant of the noon gives place 
To evening's tenderness, a grace 
As soft, nay softer, and more holy. 
And with some tinge of melancholy 
Endeared and chastened, and a balm 
Of palpable and breathing calm 
By song of birds confessed, and flowers 
That wave more gaily in their bowers. 
And gentle kine that graze once more 
Spotting the misty pastures o'er. 
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And flocks of rooks that settle down 
Upon the elms which gird the town. 

And see the sun ! How well he sets 
Behind those triple minarets 
Of silent poplar ! All is still, 
But that one thrush upon the hill : 
And now and then a flight of wind 
The glassy current doth unbind, 
Driving the ripples to the edge 
Among the spikes of rustling sedge. 
Now evening lends her rosy hue 
With liquid colors to bedew 
The hoary stone and chapel gray 
Where Austin's monks were wont to pray. 
And strangely in the crimson west 
Doth Atlas seem awhile to rest 
On the star-gazing tower,* where he 
For years hath stooped full wearily 

* The figures (for I believe there is more than one) that 
support the globe on the Obsenratory, viewed from the Cher^ 
well, which lies to the east, have the effect of a single figure, 
seen in relief against the sun setting over Cumnor or Whyte- 
ham. 
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Bearing the world, in patient sign 
That He who bears it is divine 
And yet true Man ; — ^and in the heart 
Of many sunsets hath had part. 
Prompting that lesson to mine eye, 
While pictured on the glowing sky 
In dark colossal effigy. 

many an evening have I been 
Entranced upon that glorious scene, 
When silent thought hath proved too strong 
For utterance in tranquil song. 
There, intermingling with the trees 
The city rose in terraces 
Of radiant buildings, backed with towers 
And dusky folds of elm-tree bowers. 
St. Mary's watchmen, mute and old. 
Each rooted to a buttress bold. 
Prom out their lofty niche looked down 
Upon the calm monastic town. 
Upon the single glistering dome, 
And princely Wykeham's convent home, 
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And the twin minarets that spring 
Like buoyant arrows taking wing, 
And square in Moorish jBstshion wrought 
As though from old Granada brought, 
And that famed street, whose goodly sho>. 
In double crescent lies below. 
And Bodley's court, and chestnut bower 

That overhangs the garden wall 
And sheds all day white flakes of flower 

From off its quiet coronal 
Methinks I see it at this hour, — 

How silently the blossoms £ftll ! — 
Its sweet and noiseless snow descending 
Through the mute air, and haply blending 
Suggestions of its own with thought 
Abstruse, from eastern fountains brought 
By him who wanders there at eve, 
A calm and holy Heart ! to weave 
Sublimest fancies, and undo 
The types and semblances that strew 
The &ce of things. May he be blest, 
Gkntle Ascetic ! in the rest 
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Of his own guileless spirit^ bright 
With winning and unoonscious light. 
Austere unto himself, and mild 
To others as a little child^ 
And who for many a wajward year 
My profitless acquaintance bear 
As though it were no burden, blind 
To what he would not see, and kind 
To &ults which challenged his rebuke, 
So that full oft he stooped to brook 
Basest self-will, or meekly strove 
With playful pleading to reprove 
The sins for which he wept and prayed 
In secret, while the sinner strayed 
Upon unbidden roads so £aj* 
That he was like a wandering star, 
Out of his course, and was bereaved 
Of grace which cannot be retrieved. 
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Strange scene it is which they behold. 
Those watchmen on St. Marjr's pile, 
Who see the noiseless moonlight smile 
On spires and pinnacles nntold, 
Whose ranks may baffle every eye 

That vainly would their number know, 
And roofs which rear the Cross on high 

In grave and monitory show : — 
Strange scene it is which mortal gaze 
But rarely mounts on high to praise, 
A region where for ever dwells 
The tremulous throbbing of the bells, 
Encircling every turret there 
With close embrace of tuneful air. 
While oft the very stones respire 
With the deep anthems of the choir, — 
A world above our world, a ground 
Thus tenanted by form and sound, 
A costly region, day and night 
Laid open to angelic sight ! 
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There^ mid the shade scarce yisible, 
The suburb of the Holy Well 
With low-browed Church doth seem to guard 
The ancient city's northern ward; 
And barely might the eye discoyer, 
Through the green umbrage stooping oyer, 
The battlemented waU that bounds 
The mitred Waynfleet's sumptuous grounds. 
The sweet-brier court and cloistered way 
And mimic glade where deer may stray, 
And the two sunny angles where 
The almond and the cypress are, 
And, graceful three ! those brother trees 
That meet and part with every breeze, 
The birch that weeps upon the sward. 
Yet with the plane-tree serves to guard 
The light acacia's fluttering shade 
In pearly pendents all arrayed. 
And in the meadow-island there 
As to the breeze the willows bare 
Their silver sides, and wave about, 
The practised eye may then find out. 
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Close-hidden when the wind is still, 

The weedy roof of Magdalen mill. 
But now the leaves are darker grown, 

And o'er the fields a shade is thrown 

Of soft transparent gloom : the stream 

Shines with subdued but stedfaat gleam 

Through the dusk veil of twilight air, 

And the white lilies waver there 

Like distant lights borne up and down 

In anchored ship or midnight town. 

The stars are clear and strong, but soon 

The light of the unrisen moon 

With soft infusion through the sky 

Mingles apace, and up on high 

The stars wax dim, while purple night. 

Thus weakened by the stealthy light. 

Translucent grows as crystal bay 

Of Midland Sea on summer-day. 

But now above the willow tops 

That cluster there, a silvery copse 

Which doth an earthy pool enfold, 

With prow and stem of ruddy gold 
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The crescent lifts itselJ^ to ride 

With Hesperus sparkling at its side 

Almost in contact^ night bj night 

Biyided more and more, a slight 

Tet moumfol sign, as though it were 

That in the worlds of upper air 

Rude separations still might come 

To souls in their eternal home. 

But though our heart such vision grieyes. 

And though it visiblj bereaves 

The evenings of their special grace. 

Yet had we but the gift to trace 

The wisdom of the starry sky, 

No gloomy types would meet our eye, 

And to the signs so sweetly wrought 

By moon and stars there should be nought 

But kind interpretations given ; 

For there are no forewells in heaven. 



Behold ! as night succeeds to eve, 
The owls with sombre plumage leave 
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Their cloisters in the hollow trees. 
And shed sad yoices on the breeze 
All up the moonlit vale. The dew 
FaUs on the flowers which shed anew 
Their simple fragrance : and the rirer 
Par off in many a reach doth quiver, 
Outstretching like a lucid creature, 
Appearing scarce an earthly feature 
Upon the nightly landscape, here 
Embraced within some thicket near 
In calm obscurity, and there 
Emerging to the radiant air, 
A coiled and gleamy flickering line 
Among the meadows serpentine, 
Broken by intervening boughs 
Through which the lovely crescent glows 
Upon the dimpled waters. Sweet 
The wandering poet*s eye to meet 
Are quiet fields by moonlight seen 
With groupes of white, recumbent sheep, 
Where elm-cast shadows dimly green 
On the dew-beaded pasture sleep. 
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But now awhile on vale and hill 
The loveliness of night is still ; 
The beautiful mutations stop 
On field and stream and dark tree-top, 
Only the shadows somewhat shift, 
And the bright stars a little drift 
Across the sloping skj : so slow 
The moTuig pageant seems to go 
We might believe that for some cause 
The spheres at midnight made a pause, 
And heaven and earth in awe sublime 
Stayed to receive new grants of time, 
And new permissions to delight 
The race of men with day and night. 

Now in the east there is a stir 
Of powers that wait to minister 
Unto the sunrise, and a blooming 
Prophetic of his fiaj-off coming. 
The sluggish spires of chilly steam 
Are twisting o*er the silent stream, 
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And finom the willow-groands are breathing, 

And round the hajoocks slowlj wreathing 

Until thej stand, each side hj side, 

Within the vapor magnified, 

lake dim and visionary things 

Seen through the smoke of magic rings. 

The air is waxing bright and chill. 

Though jet the doubtful lark is still ; 

And in the whitening skj the trees 

Grow black and keen as daj is breakings 

While here and there a creeping breeze 

The huge dew-laden boughs is shaking. 

And see I St. Mary's vane aloft 

Glows like a star serene and soft, 

And doth with secret influence reach 

The sun whose rising it doth preach ; 

As holy Church will once descry 

By power of her ascetic eye 

The Advent of her Brid^proom nigh. 

So have I dreamed with pure ddight 
A yisionaiy day and night 
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On Cherwell*s banks : thus song could stir 

In me a willing minister 

To my sick brother. With a tear 

I left behind the crystal mere, 

Deep summer out upon the hills, 

The dusky deans, the cool-breathed rills, 

And, shaded in the tender gloom 

And silentness of his sick room, 

Hour after hour brought o'er my sense 

A most pathetic influence. 

The careful step, the voice subdued 

My heart with meek advances wooed 

To softer images ; while nigh. 

Beneath the window, glided by 

The earthy Cherwell, strangely shrunk, 

So long had thirsty summer drunk 

Of its spare stream. And up the river, 

I watched the radiant network quiver 

Beneath the bridge ; and oft there came, 

Swift as a meteor's shooting flame, 

A king-flsher from out the brake. 

And almost seemed to leave a wake 
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Of brilliant hues behind ; and couched 

On the close sward the deer had slouched 

Their heads, and watched the currents pass, 

While ears and antlers in the grass 

With restless movement twinkled. There 

The elm swung lightly on the air, 

And many a fickle willow drooped, 

While the laborious current scooped 

The moist earth from their roots, and wore 

A deep beneath the overhanging shore, 

A summer refuge alway cool, 

Where in the dark sequestered pool 

Among the fibres of the tree 

The curious eye may often see 

A little crew of silver dace 

Self-prisoned in that shadowy place. 

And sheets of lawn with verdant brows 

Just glimmered through the veil of boughs, 

Or in the sloping sunset twinkled 

Like a smooth golden lake breeze-wrinkled, — 

A long broad lake of meadow-grass, 

Where winds and slanting sunbeams pass, 
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And intershot with gold and green 
In fluted lines, with rows between 
Of gilded may-flowers that appear 
Like ripples on a crystal mere ; 
And that fair land-lake stiller lies 
And better wins the wandering eyes 
To fixed delight, than if the face 
Of silent waters filled the place. 

And nightly up the watery glade 
By stealth the russet autumn strayed. 
While here and there a leaf was seen 
Forswearing summer's darksome green, 
And every day a gem or two 
Were freshly braided on the yew, 
And yet so slowly it might seem 
The wayward eye did rather dream, 
If poet's eye could e'er misread 
The least of nature's signs, which feed 
His simple heart. And haunted so, 
Watching the Cherwell daily flow, 
I sang of him, his fields and flowers. 
The transmutations of the hours, 
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The tranquil day, the starry night, 

The alternations of delight, 

Which on this simple river shower 

Methinks a more than common dower 

Of placid beauty : and meanwhile, 

Though every form without did smile, 

My tender office hourly wrought 

A shade to blend with sunny thought. 

And the sick-room itself could bring 

Somewhat of pensive hallowing 

For fancy's chastisement. Sweet Stream ! 

mayst thou be a cheering gleam 

Long unwithdrawn ; and when oppressed 

By a sick spirit's sad unrest. 

May nature's forms a fountain prove 

For faith unfailing, and a love 

That breeds submission I May they bear — 

It is no light unworthy prayer — 

Such pure and blameless joy to me. 

When I shall disenfranchised be, 

Of rough heathside and open air ! 
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And better still if I could lie 
Waiting for death, — and azure sky, 
Cool forest, and the keen-breathed hill, 
And freshening sounds of dashing rill, 
The long-loved cuckoo's woodland call 
And the wildness of the waterfall. 
And holy ocean's solemn shore, — 
Might be uncoveted, nay more. 
All unremembered, and mine ear 
Be deaf to those kind neighbors near 
Who speak of sun and fields and air 
And garden flowers, as though they were 
A part of me, or they could be 
Where I am then, — on Calvary, 
A flowerless mountain, where the Cross 
My patient thoughts may well engross. 

And better still if I could 4are 
To pray the Saint's exclusive prayer, 
And with bold fervor ask of Heaven 
More thorns and griefs than it hath given. 
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So might I lie, in love with pain, 

And, like a miser with his gain, 

Handle the aching limb, to feel 

More palpably how pangs can heal 

Sin's wounds, and how beyond all price 

The sweetness of self-sacrifice. 

And what strange pleasures pain may bring 

As being a holy Ohristlike thing. 

And the repentant soul how still 

Beneath the weight of God's sweet Will ; 

So might I lie, in saintly strait* 

Whether to sue for death or wait 

That I might suffer more, and bear 

The Cross a little further, dare 

A little more to match the Eoad 

Of Dolours which our Saviour trode. 

* S. Theresa. Pati et mori. S. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi. 
Patire e non morire. The latter Saint on her death-bed ut- 
tered these remarkable words : — Sappiate che Pesercitio del 
patire e cosa tanto pregiata e nobile, che il Verbo trovandosi 
nel Seno del suo etemo Padre, abbondantissimo di ricchezze 
e delitie di Paradiso, perche non era omato della stola del 
patire, venne in terra per qttesto omamenio, e questo era Dio, 
che non si potea ingannare. 
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So might I lie^ in peace how deep ! 
So, like an in^t, fall on sleep. 
While suffering cradled me to rest, 
Like Jesus, at the Virgin's breast 



III. 



®n t^t rampartij at 9ngottUmf • 

Why art thou speechless, thou setting Sun ? 
Speak to this earth — speak to this listening scene 
Where Oharente flows among the meadows green, 
And in his gilded waters, one by one, 
The inverted minarets of poplar quake 
With expectation until thou shalt break 
The intolerable silence. See ! he sinks 
Without a word ; and his ensanguined bier 
Is vacant in the west, while ^ and near 
Behold ! each coward shadow eastward shrinks. 
Thou dost not strive, Sun, nor dost thou cry 
Amid thy cloud-built streets j but meek and still 
Thou dost the type of JESUS best fulfil, 
A noiseless revelation in the sky. 



IV, 



dPrenrfi Celtgrapl)!^. 



On many a treeless knoll and lofly church, 
Or on the unsteady fahric of a keep 
More than half ruined, or a natural steep, 
These wizard ministers of science perch, 
Like some dark birds that for awhile alight. 
To dress their pinions for a longer flight. 
For such against the cloudless azure seem 
Their long black fans, now raised as if to soar. 
Now slowly furled as though the flight were o'er 
Mute, mute and busy, even like a dream, — 
Telling a stirring tale, and yet as still 
As the sweet stars^ or with a murmuring 
Soft as the wafbure of a stockdove's wing. 
Or breeze that chafes the poplars on the hill. 
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II. 

What though it write its ciphers on the sky, 
With graceless gesture, yet that wondrous Hand, 
Waving from steep to tower across the land. 
Annulling space, apt symbol may supply 
To clothe grave thoughts withal : from Calais gate 
To old Bayonne, from Alps to Pyrenees, 
Ton silent words outstrip the wind, and freight 
The slanting sunbeam with their messages. 
Such are the signals, beckoning night and day 
Through the wide camp of Angels that essay 
Even now this glorious kingdom to recast 
With patient art in faith's magnificent mould. 
To make it saintly as the France of old, 
And rivet once again its broken past. 
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in. 

God speed the blissful work, thou famous land ! 
And do not thou the unearthly change reprove ; 
Since He, who left thee with reluctant love 
To thine own ways, again puts forth His Hand. 
France ! all license gained is but a loss 
Of liberty ; and thou wert then most free 
When thou wert proud, with blameless pride, to be 
Nought but the foremost vassal of the Cross. 
Is it the Midland Sea, or do I hear 
Celestial converse in the olives near 1 
' Our task is half complete : the Civil Power, 
Outworn with ills which it hath overcome. 
Falls back upon the Holy Church, and Rome 
In trembling expectation waits the hour !' 



V. 
ipetD 3&ome. 

FBOM THE HILL ABOVE THE MOSQUE OF ETOUB. 

I. 

SwEBT-BREATHiNa May is on the Golden Horn, 

And that can be no star which I behold 

Fixed in the cloudless noon, a spot of gold 

Bright as the single orb which doth adorn 

The rosy flush of mom. 

that it were an emblem half so chaste, 

Or one which to a Christian stranger^s eye 

Bead no reproachful comment on the past ! 

See, how it shines, how starlike up on high 

In its tranquillity ! 

It is the prophet's crescent mutely gleaming, 

And fitr »»08S the blue Propontis streaming 

From St. Sophia's stately cupola ; 

And I, all wrapped in melancholy dreaming, 

In spite of sunny May, 

Could weep the hours away 

For ages past, which to my vision rise 

With solemn pomp of bitter memories. 

F 
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II. 



Here, in sweet Eyoub, May's scent-laden breath 

Steals through the cypress vistas faint and cool, 

And gathered round me are the beautiful 

And soothing sights of this voluptuous faith, 

Veiling the woe of death. 

The minarets with gleamy shafts repose 

Within the green embraces of a plane, 

Whose lower boughs a very realm of rose 

With countless links of flower doth interchain. 

And mounting blends again 

With pendent bowers of quince, all blossoming. 

White as a snow-wreath in the eye of spring. 

Whose lithe twigs trail in fringes on the ground ; 

And flights of sacred pigeons on the wing, 

And turtles heard all round. 

As though a natural sound 

From the sad cypress breathed, my £Eincy wooed — 

A paradise of earthly solitude. 
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See^ how the cypress fastens on the steep 

With its red starting roots^ and slanting throws 

Its sable spires in endless leaning rows, 

Just tremulouslj stirred when breezes creep 

By fits from off the deep ! 

The pointed arch, the floor of withered leaves, 

The architecture of the sombre glade, 

The nightingale doth claim ; and there he grieves, 

Well-pleased to have that night-bj-day, the shade 

Perpetually made 

By the dusk foliage for his shrinking eye ; 

And there he dwells renouncing the blue sky 

For ever, and with mournful art beguiles 

His penitence of life-long melody ; 

And in the shadowy aisles 

The sun through green mist smiles, 

Save when the wind may part the graceful plumes, 

For eve to gild the turban-headed tombs. 
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Not weary is the weight of sober thought, 

When we can read in nature*s genial eye 

An answer to our own solemnity, 

And all the images around, untaught 

By our own mood, are fraught 

With an inherent sadness. Yet, oh never 

Was there a spot on earth where melancholy 

Would be more sued with purpose and endeavour, 

And greedy welcome, or would be more wholly 

A growth of nature, solely 

And deeply spiritual, than the glooms 

Of these cool leafy crypts, whose airy plumes 

Speak low as if endued with some dim sense 

Of what they symbolize ! There, mid the tombs 

I lie, and viewed from thence. 

In contrast most intense. 

Doth the poor desecrated city seem 

All beautiful and clear as childhood's dream. 
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Y, 



Not the soft transit of a summer cloud 

Doth interrupt that eastern show : the sea 

Reflects the unstained heaven^ and airs are free 

To bend the falling fountains in the proud 

And jealous screens that shroud 

The mosque's refulgent domes ; and in the limes, 

Which gird Suleiman's cloister, from his cell 

The stockdove emulates the lisping chimes 

Of the Propontid breeze, or rustling swell 

Bom of the invisible 

And restless spirit of the Euxine. There 

The sweet creation, innocently fair, 

In nought doth its magnificent office miss : 

The blessing circulates through sea and air. 

And the original bliss 

Of earth unfettered is, 

Tet o'er the heart a humbling shade is cast. 

While thought confronts the present with the past. 
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VI. 



A ceremonial comes ! Before mine eye 

A twin procession through the tombs doth press, 

With angel pursuivants, in silentness. 

Slowly the phantom pageant glimmers by, 

The twofold destiny, 

Dimly impersonated, of old Rome, 

Mother and mistress of the western world, 

And this fair city, Oonstantine's new home, 

A Christian vision suddenly unfurled 

When the false gods were hurled 

From their foul thrones. See how the figures climb 

The hill of Eyoub in array sublime, 

And yet with difficult slowness, like the old, 

Laic or priestly, who at holy time 

Are fain to be enrolled 

In some procession, bold 

In heart, but soon heat-stricken left and weary 

Outside the portal of the sanctuary. 
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VII. 



So seemed those destinies but half fulfilled, 
For each in working out its doom had i^tered, 
And^ once again renewed, had swerved, and altered 
The orbit wherein God its mission willed ; 
And each methought had spilled 
Somewhat of the quick life which had been giren 
Unto them for an instinct, oft impelling 
Their awful fortunes, like* the hand of Heaven, 

Across the unwilling earth, — a strange indwelling 

Mysteriously swelling 

Through the tumultuous records of the past : 

In more than mortal mould their deeds were cast. 

Cities anointed to a singular doom 

And in a special law of fate embraced : 

Tet, ah ! thou, venturous Bome, 

And thou, bright eastern home ! 

Ye both have failed, world-stricken left and weary 

Short of the ends which were your sanctuary. 
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If we believe no more than wliat we see, 

How undivine is earth ! If to the sense 

There be no seams of mighty Proyidence, . 

No lucid fiirrows by some past decree 

Worn on the land or sea, 

Is not the world a cypher we have lost ? 

Nay, rather let us in her cities kneel. 

Pilgrims not idly borne from coast to coast, 

And kiss the footprints of the Invisible, 

Which haply we may spell 

In vision true, inscriptions half eflfaced. 

Where with His Church in ancient times He passed ; 

And let us sink in adoration down 

Before the dark prophetic shadows cast 

On destined field or town ; 

For sin there earthward thrown. 

Here for awhile drawn backward at the prayer 

Of the weak saints who thrones and states upbear. 
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Hail, mighty Rome, that in the panoply 

Of thy past greatness stiU art bravely clad ! 

Slowly didst thou emerge from out the shade 

Till thou hadst filled the terror-stricken eye 

Of wide humanity : 

Tet not from the majestic heathen ruin 

Of thy first self couldst thou e'er extricate 

Thy second life ; for there was no undoing 

The yet unsated curse which doth await 

Thy lingering secular State; 

Albeit Christ's Holy Church, upon thy hill 

A sojourner, detains a blessing still. 

And woos the impending wrath awhile to pause. 

Dread city ! yet she doth but half fulfil 

Her office, while she draws 

By perilous new laws 

The Church and World augustly into one. 

And, aged gro¥m, leaves the strange work undone. 
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See the fair birth of British Constantine, 

Whichy like a sweet disdainful yision, loth 

To brook the tardy pace of common growth^ 

Sprung from the shore, even as a quivering line 

Of sudden lamps doth shine 

Upon a festal night ! And there adyanced, 

The very outpost of the Christian east 

Like a memorial beacon-fire it glanced 

Through the vexed ages/ till the light decreased 

Slowly from less to least. 

A sign might this uncradled city be 

Of the new power and virgin unity 

Wherewil^ the founder hoped to recement 

The fissures in the outworn majesty 

Of ancient Rome, intent 

To make that element 

A trick of State : — there ! — see the type unfurled, — 

The Church brooks no alliance with the world. 
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Ah, how the past is crowding on mine ejes, 

A stirring maze with nodding figures blent, 

Like rings uncleared before the tournament ! 

Through all the streets I hear the midnight cry 

When Arius from on high 

Was struck ; and down into the cypress gloom, 

Hailing the mystic colors, strangely fall 

The fourfold clamors of the Hippodrome : 

And with wild surge outside yon bulging wall 

The Latin armies call 

For entrance : and amazed I hear the clash. 

And see the foamy warhorse madly dash 

Across the pavement, like a mirror, lying 

Around the altar, and the lamplights flash 

Upon the virgins flying, 

And the rude conqueror crying 

' For God and Mahomet,' while at the word 

Sophia's Angel sheathes his guardian sword. 
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scene thrice beautifdl ! tHe tier on tier 

Of mulberry-tinted houses by the spires 

Of cypress intersected, and the fires 

Of countless crescents topped, while like a mere 

The blue sea murmurs near. 

O'er terrace, tower, and gleamy-roofed kiosk 

A dipping cloud of foliage lightly swings, 

And on that cypress thicket by the mosque 

The royal fleet its crimson pennants flings, 

Like magic blossomings 

Wooed from the sombre trees by amorous May. 

The fair Seraglio Point appears to sway, 

Like a trim galley, at her anchorage 

Between two seas. Ah, me ! on such a day 

From out the bright mirage 

We scarce can disengage 

Sunshine and shadow, doubtful if it be 

True city or an eastern phantasy. 
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There is in this fair spot a Turkish £aith^ 

Which prophesies though in its own despite, 

And is unto my wandering hopes a light, — 

That thej with calmer grace can bow to death, 

Secure to lie beneath 

The hallowed soil of Asian Scutari : 

Europe, to whose impatient skirts thej cling, 

Once more a bodilj Christendom shall be, 

And on the Bosphorus shall sweet bells ring 

With ancient welcoming. — 

Like faith is mine ; though on the flowery steeps. 

By oath detained, Sophia's Angel weeps 

O'er the imperial city's demon-trance. 

Yet his kind, prescient vigil there he keeps. 

And with unruffled glance 

Looks o'er the dim expanse 

Of Euxine, where the vast prophetic scroll 

The patient North doth visibly unroll ! 
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O^fttl^ Hir^am I I moan for thee 
A ri4 ifio pl^/amint libertj 
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Guiding once thy twinkling feet 
Down the yale in measures fleet 
And mazy circuits ; all is o'er, 
Thou must wander forth no more 
Compassing the meadow-lands 
With silver links and watery bands, 
Quickening noonday's loitering breeze 
Languid grown mid sweetnessess 
Of drowsy flowers, or by the trees 
In the solid summer shade 
A silent captire haply made. 
All is o'er ; thy yarious strain 
Never shall be heard again, 
Mimicking old ocean's shock 
Against some pimy cape of rock. 
Chanting here from side to side, 
There by lisping boughs supplied 
With a tremulous response 
When thou dost thy waves ensconce 
In pools unruffled, deep and still. 
Where thou hast gnawed into the hiU 



M TO THE BOTHAT. 

HoDoir chamben mooldenng ewer 
With soft splash into the riTer, 
Unless the damp their sides embon 
With green ligaments of moss. 

All is o'er ; a channel rode 
Straight among the rocks thejr hewed. 
Walls along th j banks they led. 
And, bj trenching deep thj bed. 
Bade the huriTing stream absorb 
Peacefol bajs where manj an orb 
Of silent star was sweetlj glassed 
In the moonless midnights past 
And with expectation vain 
Coached npon jon marshj plain. 
Oft the ralle/s ear hath grieved. 
Of her music thus bereayed. 
And the interchange once brought her 
Of broken fall and sleeping water. 

Now along the banks I roam, 
Soon to leare mj mountain-home, 
And the melancholy thought 
Hath an inward shadow wrought, 
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From beneath whose covert^ hills, 

Wintry woods and frothy rills, 

And the lake-like meads appear 

To my spirit doubly dear 

And doubly beautiful ; arrayed 

In a yiyid light and shade 

So strangely palpable, one might 

Deem the old habitual light 

A visionary landscape worn 

By the true hills, a mask now torn 

From the jealous face of things 

By the strength of sorrow ; springs 

Of a tender sadness, shy 

Of all outward sympathy, 

Have the truth^l gaze renewed 

And the keenness of the mood 

Wherewith I, a stranger, first 

In these natural pageants nursed 

Inwardly the dubious strife 

Whence chance and purpose drew the life 

Of poetry : — and from the skies 

And mountains, or my mental eyes, 

6 
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Scales mam tohSi,vA wondroas £^1 
DxvBs. Hke daj, wldle to mj a^t 
Aie, like a rerelaiKn. gnren 
A sveeter Eardi, a |4anicr Hesfoi ! 

Bt this emptj bed I moom. 
Where the stream was wont to torn 
With a bljthery loader strain 
Further o'er the nt^j plain 
lis tripping waters ; and I hear 
A Yoioe to warn, a Toioe to cheer, 
like a doable echo, sig^ 
Up the channd green and dry. 
Btill within this meadow-reach 
Thoa hast gentle lore to teach, 
Stadioas Birer ! nor art thoa 
Mate in thj dishonor now. 
Bat thoa hast a parting word 
Which my soal doth well to hoard 
As a monitory token 
Of a love so long onbroken. 
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A serious earnest of that tie 

Of poetic amity 

Which hath been twixt thee and me. 

Preach on, sweet Bothay I while I listen 
And behold thy waters glisten 
With a sentient purpose filled, 
And the birch-tree banners stilled 
By the slumberous frost : I hear 
The spirit of the river near, 
In the sliding shallow singing. 
Hark ! what farewell she is bringing 1 
Sorrow-laden I translate 
Her meek wisdom with a weight 
Of solemn language that is brought 
Bather from my inward thought, 
More abtruse than may beseem 
The lessons of a mountain stream. 
But self-disturbance hath the skill 
To steer the words which way it wilL 

From the woodlands and the hills 
And the icy-fettered rills 
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Behind their masks of crystal throbbing 
While the frost is hourly robbing 
All their fountains, from the lakes 
And withered fern among the brakes,' — 
From thy favorite images 
Of the white snow-laden trees, 
And the summits hoar that seem 
In the wind to flash and. gleam 
And with silyer-dusted snow 
To smoke like beacons, while below 
Upon the unwary shepherd's head 
Arbitrary showers are shed, 
Though the skies are cold and clear 
And no clouds are hoyering near,^ 
From the yew trees on the scar 
Oft inflamed by moon or star 
Snared within their dusky plumes. 
Which the radiance half consumes, 
Or transfigures, while the lights 
Climb the heavens on starry nights ; — 
From the temple of old fir. 
Where the restless stockdoves stir 
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Through the summer midnights, ranging 

Mid the leafless boughs, and changing 

All their perches hour by hour 

In the gently rocking tower, 

Like unquiet sleepers, fraught 

With the poison of sad thought 

When love hath too much in them wrought ; — 

From the ragged heron isles, 

Where the slanting sunset smiles 

Into the nests, and on the boughs 

The creatures sit in drowsy rows, 

With their plumage doubly bright. 

Slumbering in the golden light ; — 

From the cataracts, all and each, 

I bring into this meadow-reach 

Farewells for thee ; and be it mine 

To teach thy heart by this grave sign 

Of my dishonor how to greet 

Those new duties thou must meet 

By £u* other streams than this, 

In a life of toil-worn bliss, 
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Hallowed cares and labors pure. 
And in usefulness obscure 
Shepherding thy little flock 
To the shadow of the Sock, 
Of Ages in the desert set 
As a refuge from the heat. 
And a shelter from the eye 
Of dark spirits prowling nigh. 

Sweetly wandering from my way 
Once I paused in many a bay, 
By a leaning oak half spanned, 
Or a drooping wychelm fanned, 
Or at noonday clouded o'er 
By a nodding sycamore. 
While the sun fell through the eaves 
Of the ever-twinkling leaves. 
Playing through the weedy rents 
Of the underwater tents, 
By cool-rooted alder trees 
Pitched far down, with lattices 
Where light and limpid water pour 
And weary not hour after hour. 
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Then was I beautiful, and then 
Purchased looks of love from men 
And praises from the poets, glad 
When gladness wrought in me, and sad 
Whensoe'er of frt>lic weary 
I, like men, took sanctuary 
In opposites : — ^but now, in awe 
Of man, I swerve from that sweet law 
Of nature, and have thereby lost 
All the charms that were my boast. 
This then be the warning given, — 
While the single eye of Heaven 
Doth the preacher train and school 
With its ever-present rule. 
In his mouth the harshest lore 
Hath a secret winning power. 
Springing oft he knows not whence 
And transcending barren sense : 
But should he chance before the gaze 
Of man to crouch, or, for the praise 
The world would offer, to divert 
The sacred stream of truth, and hurt 
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The pastures of the little sheep 
He hath been ordained to keep. 
From his preaching will depart 
All that magic of the heart, 
All the store of simple spells 
Whereby faith works her miracles. 

Yet from this injurious wrong 
Of my poor stream may Christian song 
Cheerful wisdom thus distil ; 
If I do but now ftdfil 
Half mine office to the eye 
Of the thoughtless wandering by, 
To the Angel or the Saint 
My disfigured type, though faint, 
Doth a loftier meaning bear, 
Than when they vouchsafed to spare 
All my pastoral wanderings free 
In their first integrity. 
Well it seems to forward youth, 
Thus to carry holy truth 
Here and there, as it may choose 
With wilful virtue, till it loose, 
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For every praise of man it gains, 
Skill in tnith's celestial strains. 

> 

G-ood self-sought is barely good, 
And occasion too much wooed 
Is no angel, but a cheat 
Comes in disguise to counterfeit 
Her presence, and with fatal wiles, 
Self-knighted warriors thus beguiles 
To fearful sin ; and what is beauty 
But too oft the foe of duty, 
Veiling this grave truth : Self-will 
Turns our very good to ill ; 
And virtuous purpose most of all 
Needs the bridle, and the thrall 
Of adverse circumstance, and place 
Ungenial to our special grace, 
Lest the unthrifty sand be done 
Ere yet the trial Hour is run ! 

Yon mighty lake's sweet-watered sea, 
Minstrel I is my eternity ; 
And by duty narrowed now, 
Straight unto that rest I flow. 
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Well content for sack an end 

The price to pay, foil many a bend 

Of tanefbl water to forswear 

And sweet delay, one only care 

Being left unto me — to prepare 

To mingle with the blessed peace. 

And mingling with it to increase 

Its blessedness, as souls perchance 

The rest of other sonb enhance, 

Qenilj gathered, one by one, 

After each day's battle done. 

So with thee, when duty spoils 

Wilful grace with Christian toils, 

And confines in narrow bed 

Thy young life — ^be comforted ; 

Though less lovely it may be. 

The road is shorter to the sea ; 

If it gives through public strife 

A rougher< aspect to thy life. 

Still the end is nearer brought, 

The end for which thy life hath wrought ; 
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Self only dies ; the gasp of death, 
What is it but the earliest breath 
We draw on that eternal shore 
Where there is life for evermore ? 

Farewell ! and when fax off, think 
Of spots still left on Bothaj's brink 
Unchanged ; where I with gargling Ml 
Am laving still the sunny wall 
Ivy-wimpled, and the breeze 
Scatters from the road-side trees 
Fragrant lime-flowers, and the feet 
Of thy £uniliars daily meet 
Between the bridges ; thus, when thou 
Lookst o*er meads from Elton's brow. 
Where the fourteen yew trees bound 
The over-peopled church-yard round. 
Or from off the grassy plot 
Where the dwarfish cedars spot 
The river^s brink, and six church towers 
In winter through the leafless bowers 
Look on, and mid the summer green 
To thee are present, though unseen. 
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I at suminer noons shall bring 
Broken waters there to sing, 
Or beneath the tall boughs shading 
Mj thin streams, be hourly braiding 
Mj long weedy locks of green, 
In the glossy shallow seen. 
Beauty, too, shall be with thee 
In the silver willow tree, 
Li the unbroken dome of sky. 
And mighty plain which can supply 
A bed whereon the sun may die 
In glory, and the pomps of even, 
And the breadths of starry heaven. 
Grassy murmurs, too, shall wander 
Where the Nenna doth meander. 
Freighted oft with sweet church bells 
Whose music o'er the lowland swells 
To many a farm ; thou shalt not want 
A gentle river side to haunt, 
For Nenna shall thy fancy bless 
With her earthy silentness. 
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Blessed is the will subdued 
Unto its lot, and fortitude 
Which so refits the local ties 
Once broken, and the sympathies 
Dissevered, that they only brighten 
What hath past away, and lighten 
Sadness of her idle dreams ; 
And the heart more hallowed seems, 
While the years new loves unfold, 
Superseding not the old. 
For kind feeling hath a truth 
Which outgrows not its first youth, 
Feeding on its native power 
Self-sustained ; the present hour 
Is then most blameless when recast 
In the feelings of the past. 
Thus, while pious hopes and fears 
Fill in the blank thy life appears 
All suddenly to be, and win 
Without disdain a light from sin, 
Caution, scarcely falling short 
Of being a virtue, shall consort 
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With thy new habits, and beguile ^ 

Thy spirit with approying smile. 

Or if altered charms be slow I 

1 
On thy jealous heart to grow, I 

A form on Nenna's bank shall talk ' 

I 

With thee in many a lonely walk, 
An angel presence that will seem 
Brighter than poetic dream, 
An apparition that outstrips 
The vocal praise of minstrel's lips. 
Even the Spiritual Beauty 
Which is the Shadow cast by Duty. 



VIL 

C^e dTottr 6oiiftU. 

I was in vision in a drear old place. 

Where bodied and unbodied Toioes ranged, 
And where the outward semblance hourlj 
changed 

From a huge vacant minster, to the &oe 

Of a lone valley mid the rock-strewn hills ; 
And now it was the wind within the nave 
Which spoke to me, and now the murmuring 
wave, 

Catching the boughs that drooped upon the rills : 
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Yety whether it were mountain-vale, or shrine 

By cheerful ordinance untenanted, 

The vision was but single, and outspread 
In various unity like things divine. 
And though its pictured forms and mystic tongue 

Were strange to me, and though my barren 
sense 

Was all unwrought to such intelligence 
By stem ascetic life, yet while it sung, 
Pouring forth strains of sweetness too profound 

To be an earth-bom song, my spirit drunk 

Deep of the fertile waters till they sunk 
Within my heart, and for a season drowned 
The world and sin : ah me 1 I feel them now, 

Waking with strength refreshed from that short 
sleep; 

So will I strive once more my soul to steep 
In that wild song, and with the prophet go, 
Not unalarmed, by Chebar's radiant banks, 

And, kneeling far aloof in reverent fear, 

In spirit bid the holy man go near, 
And softly sing what of cherubic ranks 
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He haplj maj behold, where o'er his head — 
Lord, that I had &ith that sight to see, ^ 
Which o'er my head this hour I know to be I — 

The inner Heavens are visibly outspread. 

But hark ! the song begins, while to the north 
The priestly bard o'er dim Chaldean plains 
And mistj brooks his eye of rapture strains. 

And lo ! a cloudy whirlwind driving forth ! 

He sings ! he sings ! how by the river side 
From out the self-infolding Cloud there came 
An amber brightness, wings and wheels of flame, 

And Four mysterious Creatures, many-eyed, 

With lamps that ran forth firom them and re- 
turned; 
As when the clouds are every moment riven, 
Then seem to catch their flashes back to Heaven, 

Even so the lightnings of that vision burned 

And underneath their wings, but half concealed, 
A Human Hand was resting, which might seem 
To give sweet right to draw that waking dream 

Unto ourselves, as though there were revealed 
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Therem th^ fcvtones of oar fiJl«n nwe^ 

And vbat gresU liiiiigii mi^bl liapl^ yet be oma. 
More tluui iviivf uDg' £den s pcnshed buiieny 

With Four fic^ Strams of more tban Eden's gnoe. 



vm. 

L 

Beneath me was the nasty scsl, 

O'er which a beetling sonunit hung, 

And, half way up, a blasted tree 
With creaking branches swung : 

The yellow crowsfoot blossomed there, 

And juicy samphire to the bare 
And lean rock clung. 
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And sweetly to the veiy edge 

The soft and thjmj greensward crept, 
And, hanging slightly o'er the ledge, 

Perpetually wept 
With drippings from a hidden spring. 
Heard only when the murmuring 

Of ocean slept. 



IIL 

There, almost stooping o'er the wave, 
A rustic chapel stood ; helow. 

The sea had hollowed out a cave 
With labor long and slow ; 

And it was plain, that any shock 

That church from off its brow of rock 
Might overthrow. 
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IV. 
And many a simple heart would grieve 

At this rude sacrilege of time, 
Who loved for prayer, at mom or eve, 

The chalky downs to climb. 
While to their litanies the wave, 
With its eternal thunder, gave 

Response sublime. 



V. 

So plaintively the soft sea wailed. 
So blue and breezy were the skies^ 

So tranquilly the white ships sailed 
In pomp before my eyes. 

The very sweetness of it aU 

Did there my willing spirit call 
To moralize. 
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▼L 
The dial on the chapel side 

With lYj tendrilB was entwined. 
As thoa^ the flight of time to hide 

Were office truB and kind j 
While^ on the hreath of ocean home. 
The restless shoots in playfol scorn 

Waved nnconfined. 



vn. 
This incident, the qniet hour, . 

The sanctity of that lone place, 
Conspired to give the sight a power 

Of true pathetic grace ; 
And, as I gazed on it, methonght 
That somewhat of a sign was wrought 

For me to trace. 
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vni. 
For I interpreted the gesture 

To illustrate how holj faith 
Was the pure soul's unfading vesture, 

The Saint's immortal wreath ; 
And, with significance sublime^ 
It taught how faith abolished time 

By killing death. 



IX. 

Mute preacher ! pensive evergreen ! 

may I learn, this day, from thee, 
The obscure sage of this lone scene 

Hard by the mighty sea, 
How faith may through Another's merit 
For all the sons of time inherit 

Eternity ! 



IX. 



9 cola iSa^ in jHap. 

L 

Spring ebbed into the lakes and streams, 

Or to the earth's warm heart ; 

And stalk and leaf, as with a dart, 
Were pierced bj winter's backward gleams ; 
Maj ! treacherous Maj ! these months are 
very dreams. 

The clattering winds above me rolled, 

Like chariots in a flight ; 

The skj was veined with blue and white, 
With here and there some cheerless gold ; 
The very brightness was no joy, it was so cold. 
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m. 
Bat ah ! with thoee tnie soathem ejes 

And olive-ghaded brow^ 

Beneath the half-clothed linden bongh^ 
A boy b^ins his melodies ; 
And now I live and breathe in pure Italian skies. 



IV. 

How yine-like is jon ^lantine ! 

How genial grows the day ! 

And see ! np Botha/s gleaming way 
How sweetly Amo's waters shine ; 
And thon, dear Faiifield ! art a well-known 
Apennine! 

T. 

Thus cold is manhood's summer day ; 

And grace perchance may be 

In part the blissful memory 
Of Christian childhood's marvellous ray. 
Ere the bad world had scared celestial sights away. 
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Our penano6| then, doth but retrace 

A former road ; we see 

The floenes reversed, and, it may be, 
Pirn through our tears ; and what is grace 
But Heaven^s lost song on earth, most sweetly out 
of place ? 



X. 



W^ovififyti lD|)tle reatiing fHitoxp. 



To A. p. s. 



Nanatione aatem histarica com praeleriia etiam hominiim 
institata nanantor, non inter hmnana institata ipoa histatia 
nnmeranda est ; quia jam quae tranaienmt, nee m£Bcta fieri 
poflBont, in ordine temponun habenda sunt, qnonun est con- 
ditor et administrator Dens. 

S, AMgnttine. 



V^auffyta V^ rtaHtng Utotoi;. 



'. t 



Magnify not the tunes in which we liYe : 
The Present is a double shadow cast. 
Part from the Fnture, partly from the Past, 
And deeply blended is the light they give. 
The shadow is across our spirits thrown. 
We know not how much farther it hath gone. 
The great, ennobling Past is only then 
A misty pageant, an unreal thing. 
When it is measured in the narrow ring 
And limit of the Present by westk men. 
The Future is the open trench, the ground 
Whereon our deeds are built, wherein we cast. 
As though we did a reverend temple found. 
The comer-stones to build another Past. 



no 



IL 



THS PBRBBNT. n. 



In truths but his mufit be a purblind sense^ 
To whom the solemn days in which we live 
No room for awe, no scenes of rapture, give, 
Or of historical magnificence. 
When for long years have men been so intent 
To march through change unto one steady scope. 
With hearts to dream, and energy of hope 
To force their dreams upon accomplishment ? 
Yet, if there be no other grandeur here, 
Each Present hath a stirring shadow near, 
A magnifying halo o'er it cast, 
The thought .that this same strife of good and ill, 
Which we have helped with individual will, 
By time transferred, shall be our children's Past. 



Ill 



HI. 



USB OF THE PAST. 



There is no bent of mind so vile, so weak. 

As that which on the glorious Past doth set 

In currents of inordinate regret ; 

And with a sphere of dreams content, doth wreak 

Itself upon the love of beauty, raw, 

And not bj lowly heart and patient thought 

To act or inward disposition wrought, 

Nor made obedient to the manly law 

Of diligent love, whereby men would recast 

For their own times the greatness of the past. 

But he, who to that temple shall intrude 

For purpose less beneficent than this. 

Shall be outlawed unto the barren bliss 

Of lifelong intellectual solitude. 
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IV, 



OHIYALBY. 

• 

They built a bridge, and bade the church supply 

The scaffolding, while they the keystone brought 

Of Honor most elaborately wrought, 

And hailed the new device ydth jubilant cry. 

Thenceforth could men in meek and quiet ways 

Pass o'er the rudeness of those difficult days. 

Bolder the arch had seemed, but that within 

The Church had left her scaffold undisplaced ; 

And to ^uxt age the edifice was graced 

Bj such memorial of its origin. 

But times came on, to whose fastidious mind 

That framework seemed uncouth ; and to the ground 

Went arch and scaffold : — so was Honor found 

Too weak to bear the tread of human-kind. 
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V. 



BOMAir DTPLUBHCBS. 



Wading amid a sea of wind-^tiired bloom 
Of some bright crimson bog-plant, there I foond 
Upon a moontain pass in Noricom, 
Engulfed, one half in yerdorey in the ground 
The other, a giej milestone of old Bome. 
Sach admonitions in stnmge sort abound. 
Aliens, mid those romantic forms that stir 
Across the dajs of that chiyalric past, — 
Relics wherebj Rome's spirit hath recast, 
And mastered their original character. 
For her abiding influence yet indents 
The &oe of things ; her rerj wrecks fulfil 
An office ; earth wears some expression still 
Of pagan Rome on her mute lineaments. 



They built a 
The scaffoUi 
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u it waa thought 
. .fi'iuut, earth ; 
'■■■f| had wrought 
ml worth, 
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TI. 



OHIYAIAOUS TDIBS; I. 



Beautifdl times ! times past ! when men were not 

The smooth and formal things they are to-daj, 

When the world, travelling an uneven way, 

Encountered greater truths in every lot, 

And individual minds had power to force 

An epoch, and divert its vassal course. 

Beautiful times ! times past ! in whose deep art, 

As in a field hy angels furrowed, lay 

The seeds of heavenly beauty, set apart 

For altar-flowers and ritual display. 

Beautiful times ! from whose calm bosom sprung 

Abbeys and chantries, and a very host 

Of quiet places upon every coast. 

Where Christ was served, and blessed Maiy sung. 
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VIL 



OHITALROUS TIMES. IL 



Unloyelj times ! times past ! when it was thought 
That peer and peasant were of different earth j 
When it was not helieved that God had wrought 
In both one human heart of equal worth, 
One equal heart, which by the Saviour's Birth 
And Passion, at the selfsame price was bought. 
Unlovely times ! times pa^t ! within whose womb 
Rapine and pride and the unmanly jar 
Of local feuds are ever heard at war, 
Like midnight sounds within a bad man's tomb. 
Unlovely times ! when the sweet summer Breeze, 
A meny traveller wending through the land. 
Found no fair farms and lonesome cottages. 
Whose casements he might stir with his soft hand. 
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GHIVALBOUS TDOES. m. 



Oh I if ye would not have your spirits shorn 

Of the deep consolations of the past, 

Or drop the links, wherewith je can make fast 

The Present to the Bygone, think no scorn 

Of those great times whose doable aspect seems 

Like the reyolving phases of our dreams. 

Could we step back from out this present stir 

Of good and ill, which interpenetrate 

In eyery land and age the social state. 

How dread would seem its twofold character ! 

So we revere the past, when time hath furled 

The skirts of mist, and to our vision cleared, 

In luminous distinction, all unsphered. 

The adverse circles of the Ohurch and World. 
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IX. 



BELGIAN TOWNS. L 

Was it in many hearts at once, or one — 
What was the land, the place, the cause, the hour, 
When it first dawned in men, that there is power 
In Numbers, that the healthy streams which run 
In poor men's veins are red like other blood 1 
blissful dawn ! the thoughtful and the good 
Do thee glad homage in these antique haunts. 
Where from ten thousand wills a Popular State 
Sprung like an arrow from a bow, elate 
Beneath the pressure of degrading wants. 
Here, in this street of Ghent, where eyening smiles, 
The Church and Freedom seem but one great name ; 
And surely they so deemed who reared these piles, 
As knowing whence and how their freedom camei. 
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KBiiCTi¥ Tomrs. EL 

Hail tio tlie lifid of ssmpcsoos al:<be}n^ built 

Bt rojal-lMartied boi^^Mxs ! Feudal heeps 

And UNuner lix^Sw v^xve Lifitest blood «ms spilt, 

I pus ; jet mj imkiDdled i^niit deeps. 

Bat all mj pows vitb deepest le i qgpce stir. 

At TixM^ a&d sidEaing. a&d tbe tmnpHiag doi 

Of bill and dak^ brad land a2>d mernr tovm. 

Beneatb a ki&^r bed or knifbtlT spar. 

See ! from m fettered pecp^V bnztgir beirl, 

Witb tosang heaJL and bubt an luxioatb sfaii^ 

iDdi^sant patsenoe is ios^^iied to draw^ 

As from a 1k«1t v^cunb. tkit wo3>drc«s birtb. 

Tbat tmest re^al tbii^ upon tbe eartb ; 

The osimpaaedciDed SonneKapitT c£ Law ! 
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BELaiAH T0WV8. UL 



Law do I worship as a sovereign thing, 
The rich man's lord, the poor man's Tassal, here 
In this dim street, where the town-hall doth fling 
Quaint shadows on the grass-grown pavem^it near. 
And can the scene around no depths nnfold. 
Gable and arch, baj-window, woodwork old 1 
Do not the forms grotesque in silence wait 
Upon ^e wise man's eye, themselyes intent 
To be the symbols of a Popular State, 
Interpreting its ^shion, growth, and bent I 
The streets claim kindred with each other ; skills 
Of diyerse trades and ages blend to be 
One lacid type of that strong harmony 
Engendered of a thousand warring wills. 
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UL 



THS OBUSISBB. 



In the long discipline of earth, not least 
We note, how Europe in those ages past, 
The burden of her martial spirit cast. 
With wise exordsm, &r into the east ; 
And many a noble kingdom, self-relieved, 
Joyed in new joys, o'er holier sorrows grieyed. 
Then localized a£fections grew unharmed, 
And home was felt, and sympathy, before 
Unknown, ascended to embrace the poor, — 
Meek wisdom learned by Europe thus disarmed. 
In this sweet respiration after strife. 
So ruled by Heaven, men's hearts began to draw 
To peace, the blissful order of calm law. 
And hallowing restraints of private life. 
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THB BBYBBBNOB FOB ST. MABY IN THB MIDDLB AOBS. 

I looked upon the earth : it was a floor 

For noisj pageant and rude bravery, — 

Wassail, and arms, and chase, among the high, 

And burning hearts uncheered among the poor. 

And gentleness from every land withdrew. 

Methought that beds of whitest lilies grew 

All suddenly upon the earth, in bowers, 

And gentleness, that wandered like a wind. 

And nowhere could meet sanctuary find. 

Passed like a dewy breath into the flowers. 

Earth heeded not ; she still was tributary 

To kings and knights, and man's heart well-nigh failed; 

Then were the natural charities exhaled 

Afiresh from out the reverence for St. Mary. 
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XIV. 



THE POOR IN THB MIDDLE AGES. I. 

It is the Past ye worship ; ye do well ; — 

If the sweet dues of reverence which ye pay 

Be equally disposed, nor lean one way 

For lack of balance in your thoughts. To spell 

The past in its significance, to ponder, 

In the embrace of judgment, fear and love 

In the disguises of those days, should move 

More than the weak idolatry of wonder 

Or beauty-stricken eye ; they should grow part 

Of the outgoings of your daily heart : 

And be not scared by show of kings and knights, 

As if those times were in such gauds embraced ; 

Remember that the People claim a past. 

And that the Poor of Christ have lineal rights. 
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XV. 



THE POOB IN THE MIDDLE AGES. IL 

They, in whose hearts those mighty times have wrought 

Most deeply, have upon their aspect gazed 

As on an eclipse, with their eye upraised 

Through the subduing mean of sombre thought. 

And then it is a very fearful vision 

To see the uncounted poor, who strayed forlorn 

As an untended herd, with natures worn 

To heartlessness through every day collision 

With arrogance and wrong. Proud knights, fair dames, 

And all the pomp of old chivalric names. 

Fade, like a mimic show, from off the past ; 

And to the Christian's eye ungathered flowers 

Of suffering meekly borne, in lowliest bowers. 

With solemn life £11 in the populous waste. 
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XVL 



THE PAPAOT. 



That such a Power should live and breathe, doth seem 

A thought from which men £un would be relieyed, 

A grandeur not to be endured, a dream 

Darkening the soul, though it is unbelieved. 

August conception ! far above king, law. 

Or popular right ; how calmly dost thou draw 

Under thine awful shadow mortal pain, 

And joy not mortal ! Witness of a need 

Deep laid in man, and therefore pierced in vain. 

As though thou wert no form that thou shouldst bleed ! 

If such a power there lived in old man's shape. 

Such and so dread, should not his mighty will 

And supernatural presence, godlike, fill 

The air we breathe, and leave us no escape ? 
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xvn. 



LUTBEB AT BOME. 



Mysterious Borne ! thy very ills are fraught 
With somewhat of thy fearful destiny, 
So that the yision of thy sins hath wrought, 
Even like a curse, within the passer-by. 
Here gazed of old, with no religious eye, 
Petrarch the worldling; here the apostate monk 
Came ere his fall ; and, when they saw how nigh 
Good lay to evil, their base spirits shrunk. 
As from a touch-stone which could bring to light 
Unworthy natures that must walk by sight 
Through lack of trust : — and thus are sceptics made, 
Bj that half-faith which seeks for good unbound 
"E^m ill ; and hearts are daily wanting found, 
Upon the balance of that problem weighed. 
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xTm. 

THE HUMILIATION OF HENBY lY. AT GANOSSA* 

It is a thing to be much dwelt upon, 

And mastered in its length and breadth of though t. 

That this strange deed hath verily been wrought 

Before the face of men in times bygone, — 

That in one place, and at one solemn hour, 

The passing shadow of eternal power. 

In momentary transit, deeply fell 

On all the pride and pageant of the world 

Within one person for that crisis furled. 

To be eclipsed by things invisible. 

Men brooked the admonition, and they gazed 

Like seers inspired, while in their souls they felt 

That he who stooped was by submission raised 

Near to the height of that to which he knelt. 
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XIX. 



RIENZI AT AYIONON. 



Throughout the earth there is a kindred dream 

Moored alongside of each reality, 

A greatness, prayed for, and yet ne'er to be, 

Save as the shadow lying by the beam. 

Yet earth is rich with grandeur unfulfilled : 

Thereof comes hope, whereby hot hearts are stilled; 

And in that dream, as in a waking trance, 

Great spirits walk, and by serenest law 

From shadows unexplored they daily draw 

The strength in which they battle with mischance. 

Bienzi in the papal tower doth lie ; 

His Bible and his Livy by him rest, 

And, in those symbols tangibly compressed. 

Were Cola's dream and his reality. 
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0SDBAL8. 

Faith owns the nide magnificence of thought 
Wherewith those yentuFoas ages, in the dearth 
Of homage due to law, as umpire hrought 
The Hand of Heaven to show the right on earth. 
And so for Gk>d's interposition pined. 
That they, in weal or woe, were quick to find 
Foot-prints of manrel. Better to make sure 
Of earth in Heaven,' hj training love and awe 
To supernatural heights, than so to draw 
Our Heaven within this maze of life obscure. 
Tet oh ! how &r beneath both moods are we 
Who from our place of exile fain would strike, 
As an intrusive Presence we dislike, 
The sweet forebodings of eternity ! 
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XI. 



XL 



Carl Haur. 



I. 



hadst thou seen Carl Hitter, wan and pale, 
Walking at eve with melancholy mien, 

Drinking the music of the nightingale 

With fierce delight, where on the current green 

Of Leipsic's moat the water-lilies sail 
In snowy fleets, — ^thou wouldst haye humed, I ween, 

To know somewhat of the sad history 

Of that wild foot-step and dejected eye. 
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n. 

Love — who could doubt it ? — in his being wrought 
Hotly and hopelessly ; and he had rued. 

But all too late, the passion's sultry drought 

Which dried youth's wells that cannot be renewed. 

And there he walks, or rather runs, by thought, 
Like old Actaeon by his dogs, pursued ; 

So is it ever : love-sick hearts confound 

The world within them with the world around. 



in. 



How bright is evening on the battle-plain 

Which spreads round Leipsic like a misty sea ! 

A thousand larks drop down into the grain, 
Foregoing one by one their minstrelsy : 

Sickness and age returns of strength might gain 
From objects, all so tranquil and so free ; 

But for the ills of unrequited love 

There is no balm, but mercy from above. 
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See how the rose and eglantine are threading 
Through all the openings in the acacia leaver ! 

The massive chestnuts their white flowers are shedding 
On the still moat ; the red verbena weaves, 

Mats for the lawn we are so rudely treading ; 
Nought in this garden, save Carl Ritter, grieves, 

And he is not £rom his unquiet wooed 

By the sweet sights wherewith he is pursued. 



V. 

evening I softest power 1 hast thou no wind — 
From violet bank or trellised rose no sigh, 

Which might this clasping load of thought unbind, 
Touching some other, brighter memory 

Or lingering of pure childhood in his mind 
To quell the wildfire of that gentle eye ? 

See how he flits, as though this garden glade 

Elysium were, and he a pensive shade. 
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VL 

The moon-beam sleeps upon the dusky grass, 
And with kind equity brings out to light 

Daisies, in constellations^ which did pass 

Unnoticed when more showy things were bright, 

And, each time that you look again, the mass 
Is clearer grown, more silvery and white ; 

Still round and round, and by the slimy moat, 

Mid trees and flowers Carl Ritter seems to float. 



VII. 

Student I when wilt thou go unto thy books, — 
Or dost thou peace in these calm shades discover ? 

See how with brushing 'gainst the lilac nooks, 
Thy dress with blossoms is bespent all over ! 

How still ! save now and then among the rooks 
From bough to bough one, restless, seems to hover. 

Yet, in and out, like some dusk-pinioned bird, 

He sails with footstep scarcely to be heard. 
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Tin. 

There is a square in Ldpac, to the west, 
A suimy place with soft acadas planted, 

With one quaint gable talltf than the rest, 
Which Carl inhabited, or rather hannted ; 

With telescopes and some few Tohimes blest. 
The love-sick man had ail in life he wanted ; 

For where Iotc roles, there is in heart and eye 

A constant, if not pnre^ simplicit j. 



IX. 



Hiiher, when midnight three full hours was passed. 
And starlight had grown wearj and outworn. 

And when the moat bj blue mist could be traced 
Among the lilac thickets, — Carl was borne. 

By impulse, rather than by will at last, 

Cold and &tigued, and therefore less forlorn. 

The sharp sound of the key within the lock. 

Shook the still square with momentary shock. 
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X. 

The sun is up ; the larks are in full choir ; 

. How perfectly they sing — ^how perfectly ! 

And o'er the champaign many a. hazy spire 

Shoots up from out the undulating sea 
Of the green com ; and wavering, like a fire, 

Far off there is a single chestnut tree ;• 
There will I tell what I of Carl have heard 
In triple falls of rhyme, and simple word. 



XI. 

And in the pauses of the song we may 
Be soothed to meditation by the bees, 

While the blue sky between the leaves doth play. 
Parted and closed at will by this soft breeze : 

And Leipsic, with red roofs and turrets gay, 
Blended with churches, ramparted with trees, 

May seem a show more, touching and more fair 

Because that stricken heart is drooping there. 
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xn. 

There, mid his books^ Carl withers like a flower, 
Alternately hj loye consumed, and ruth 

That he should so be wasting hour by hour 
The fresh and genial Acuities of youth, 

Which ever draw their beauty and aU power 
From cheerfulness, the foster-child of truth. 

They who, when young, are spendthrifts of sweet sadness, 

Lose unawares the spring of later gladness. 



xnL 

At Magdeburg, within the Minster yard. 
From the great tawny Elbe not far remote. 

There stands a house detached ; the eye is barred 
All access to that jealous shaded spot. 

Whose habitants are kept in pleasant ward 
In the small ring of their close garden plot ; 

And there the murmur of the neighboring quay. 

Dwells like the humming of a drowsy bee. 
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XIV. 

If priyil^ed to enter, jou might see 

How the laburnum its gilt pendants swung 

All inwards to a sweet-breathed walnut tree, 
To which a trumpet honeysuckle clung, 

And up whose stem the turf crept amorously. 
Framing a mossy slope, on which was flung 

A drooping shade, with leafy curtains drawn 

All round, a natural tent upon the lawn. 



XV. 

It was a lowly place, a sylvan home 

Within the city ; and there Blanca dwelt, 

Carl's widowed mother, and to her had come 
A friend of early years, one who had felt 

The same bereavement; and they two would roam 
Through the cool minster's aisles, and often knelt, 

The only week-day worshippers, alone, 

Screened from chance eyes by some sepulchral stone. 
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XVI. 

And in the morning, punctual to the hour 

When o'er the lawn the minster's shade was cast, 

The two meek dames^ like seamen with no power 
To leave the deck, their narrow garden paced. 

At sunset Blanca watered every flower, 
Always the trumpet honeysuckle last. 

While with keen search Antonia nipped away 

The hlooms that were unsightly through decay. 



XVIL 

And round them neatness reigned to an excess 
At which a busy man might smile, well-pleased. 

And not in shallow scorn ; for moumfulness 
Must wreak itself on trifles to be eased 

By dissipating thought ; the laying stress 
On little things ^e heart hath often teased 

From greater grie&, and hath deluded sorrow 

By giving forward interests to the morrow. 
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xmL 

Hjtbit was their absorbing Tiitne, test 
And measure of all goodness ; order grew 

A saperstition, carefallj confessed 

Bj sendees minute the whole day through. 

Tet soom not thou the widows : greatly blest 
Are they who, by obserrance meek and true. 

Duty, albeit of least dimensions, fill 

With large aflfections and submissiTe wiU. 



Within this narrow ring of joy and fear 
Antonia's daughter, like a radiant star. 

Wandered, or, banished firom her proper sphere, 
Did with the plants divide the matrons' care ; 

For her plain virtues she to them was dear. 
And what of higher bent they could not share 

They took in £a.ith, and loved her all the more 

Because to her lone height they could not soar. 
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XX. 

Her hair hung down in ringlets long and pale ; 

She was not lovely — so the world would say — 
But yet so delicate^ a summer gale 

Might almost waft the sylph-like flower away : 
Her voice, for one of form so very frail, 

Was full of depth and richness ; and there lay 
Couched in its fervid tones, an evidence 
Of somewhat more than met the outward sense. 



XXI. 

And momentary feeling would excite 

Within her eyes a look of bold command, 

A fire, from time to time revealed, which might 
By some quick deed, as by enchanter's wand, 

Transform her being, to the withering light 
Of jealousy and vengeful paission fanned. 

This smothered heat, in look and accent breathed^ 

Was from her sire's Calabrian blood bequeathed. 
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XXII. 

Else never was there on the earth a maid 
More gentle than the orphan Helena, 

Nor one with mien more graoe^Uy arrayed 
In lovely self-distrust, that could give way 

With sweet fistcility ; a pensive shade, 
Almost a trick of melancholy, lay 

Deep in her, blending lowly thoughts with high. 

As though it were her being^s harmony. 



xxni. 

Maids are there whom with wonder we behold, ' 
Frail, bending creatures, drooping evermore 

Beneath the pressure of soft thoughts ; yet bold, 
And ready on undaunted wing to soar 

Into life's highest regions, and unfold 

Strength and resistance, and a hidden core 

Of hardy virtues which, like spirits, start 

From some unknown abyss within the heart. 
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XXIV. 

Hearts are they which an unkind word may break, 
Yet with an inward faculty of pride, 

Or power which might a chaster title take 
When to nobility of thought allied ; — 

Hearts whose sublime endurance nought can shake, 
By womanly devotion sanctified, — 

Women who have men's burden strangely borne 

Without one feminine gentleness forsworn. 



XXV. 

And such was Helena. But in our youth 
Ofttimes a circumstance or accident 

Lurks, overlaid, as though it were in sooth 
A thing for no great end or purpose meant ; 

To which belongs a destiny and truth 
Hereafter verified, whereby the bent 

Of our first years is strained, their promise lost, 

The under- current mounting uppermost. 
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And feaifdl is the agency of loVe 

In these transfigurations of the heait : 

On it all passions are constrained to moye^ — 
The point from which a second life must start. 

And with fair Helena did it so prove ; 
It set her childish being far apart, 

And woke, as spring wakes flowers from out the earth, 

The slumbering fires of her Italian birth. 



XXVIL 

But all unconscious then of that dread power, 
Tender, nay languid, from excessive shade, 

Yet the more lustrous grew that lily-flower. 
No kindred nigh to whom it might unlade 

The dew within its cup, a fertile shower 
Of confldence and sweet repinings, made 

To flow upon the friendships oi our youth, 

Lest feeling, overfed, become untruth. 
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XXYin. 

Fair Helena ! she grew firom day to day. 

As in a ooliTent^ all unmurmuring ; 
And not an image to her heart found waj 

Which did not firom that narrow household spring. 
The turf which 'neath the drooping walnut lay 

Was not a softer, more alluring thing, 
Than, in her hower disdoeed, this pensiye maiden, 
Her spirit with unconscious heauty laden. 



zxix. 

Ah me ! it was a most endearing sight 
To see how self-suspicion ever strove, 

Yet vainly, in her thoughts ; she felt delight, 
But whence she knew not, somewhat too of love 

More than was asked of her in filial right. 
She hrooded o'er herself like some lone dove, 

Or eastern shepherdess her fountain keeping, 

Beneath a palm-tree's cloud-like shadow sleeping. 
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Thus life stood still with her; 'twas scarce forlorn^ 
For there was no abiding sense of want^ 

Save that a trouble or a joy half-bom, 
. And a blind hope, so oft loye's pursuivant, 

Eose in her dreams and woke with her at mom. 
And somehow more and more her heart did haunt,- 

A presage, to our youthful spirit dear. 

Of some new world of change and fortune near. 



XXXI. 

Thus Carl and Helena grew side by side 

Through childhood's long and uneventful years, 

Playmates, in all endearing tasks aUied : 
Joys were not joys, and hopes were almost fears, 

To one, unless received and magnified 

Within the other's heart; from smiles and tears, 

The income of our youth, the pair laid by 

Hoards of sweet thought and fragrant memory. 
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XXXII. 

One difference there was ; young Helena 

Called. Carl her brother, while the tender boy 

Gave her the name of sister ; and there lay 
In that distinction a deepnseated joy, 

Though why they knew not; but their minds would play 
With this one separation, and would toy 

With the soft syllables, as though to strain 

That sweetness from them which they did contain. 



zxxiu. 

Childhood to boyhood rose : Carl's studies now 
Were in another and more manly vein : 

And from the one distinction soon did flow 
Surmises of great evils, to restrain 

The too swift growths of joy ; yet even so, 
It grew more dear when it brought more of pain 

And brother now to Helena became 

A something fuller than a tender name. 
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XXXIV. 

So fax they had been like a mated pair 
Of childish hearts, betrothed in infancy ; 

As in earth's simple days they ofttimea were 
Grafting the step of lore upon a tie 

Hallowed of God, that it might feusten there 
As a true growth of natural piety, — 

A wise deceit, which made a brother^s name 

For years a spell love's wild excess to tame. 



XXXV. 

rarest leaf in fortune's golden book ! 

sweetest trap ! to win a gentle maid. 
On whom our earthly innocence did look 

As on a sister, with whom we have played, 
Erred, wept and striven, and have many a nook 

Of pensive recollections, in whose shade 
A covert love may grow, a furtive plant. 
Spreading like lilies in a woodland haunt ! 
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XXXVI. 

The self-paired flowers of wedded infancy, 

Which shape themselves unto each other's growth, 

By fate are often frustrated, and die 

Overshadowed in ungenial ground, as loath 

With their pure native grace to feed the eye 

Which blights them with its love, as passion doth : — 

Ah ! cruel dires ! who thus transplant a flower 

Which throve so well beneath a humbler bower ! 



XXXVIL 

How lightly mounts the tyrant love his throne ! 

No pomp of installation there doth move. 
And thus with Carl the gentle thrall had grown 

To a sweet bondage, while his passion wove 
Dreams which cold hope would scarcely dare to own, 

'Twere long to tell how from a brother's love 
That passion shot, and grew in depth and length, 
Fed hourly with fresh increases of strength. 
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xxxvni. 

When Carl to Leipsic went, how passing strange 
Was the new melancholy of fiurewell. 

Nor without sweetness in the interchange 

Of murmured words, which inwardly did swell 

Too large for utterance, or of a range 

Too wide^ too firee, for hashful tongue to tell. 

Poor Helena ! no words which she could borrow 

Would half fulfil the measure of her sorrow. 



xxxnu 



And her love ripened &st in loneliness ; 

Yet it appeared the same old love to her, 
Run wild for want of speech and through the stress 

Of absence : she grew somewhat wajwarder 
Than heretofore ; and oft could not repress 

The rising image and the sudden stir 
Of tenderness which made the tears to flow ; 
And still she deemed it right it should be so. 
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XL. 

Antonia saw it not j she gathered still 
The blooms the honeysuckle shed away. 

Kind Blanca as devoutly did ful£l 
Her round of modest duties every day. 

Alas ! for age, if those hearts lose the skill 

To know true love who once have been his prey 

Ah me ! it is a grief to mark how soon 

Noon wipes the morning out, and evening noon. 



XLI. 

Poor Helena ! in her sweet sickness lone, 

Her thoughts in some vague radiance ever whirled]' 

Now first and fully in her heart had grown 
The barren knowledge that there was a world, 

A misty Somewhere whither Carl had gone : 

Then with the walnut boughs close round her furled, 

The bees oft soothed her as she did recline, 

Blowing the trumpets of the eglantine. 
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Gari, upon change and yoathfbl perils cast, 
The stem ordeal biardy did endure ; 

And Yiiiaey rooted in a simple past. 

Grew £mn eadi shock more lowl j, jet more sore. 

That sister-loT^ that image briglit and diaste, 
Enshrined within his fimcj kept him pore : 

Tet much he learned, and mndi did now appear. 

Which made the future doubtful and undear. 



zun. 

The more he thought the more he lored ; and jet 
The more he loyed the more did Helena 

Seem at a boundless distance from him set ; 
And rocks and thorn j bnkes obscured the waj 

Which love must tread : then he would Tainlyfi^t 
At his own scruples, and deplore the daj 

What good and eril, now more dearlj known. 

Burst through the fence of jouth, and broke it down. 
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XLIT. 

Even where there is no guilt the world is strong 
To uncrown our youth's simplicity, and make 

The right so near a neighbor to the wrong 
That it will oft constrain us to forsake 

Our blameless ends, lest they perchance, through long 
Vicinity, of evil should partake : 

The good we once suspected to be ill 

Its holy mission doth but half fulfiL 



XLT. 

Carl thought of Helena, o'er whom had passed 
Now barely sixteen summers ; to her eye 

The world could but appear a sunny waste, 
Whose glistening sands did round their household he ; 

And he beheld how oil love was abased 

Before the fresh-seen world, how it would die 

From a vexed mind, how iU with joys it fared 

Which had not been with other joys compared. 
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XLVI. 

And was it right ? thus in his solitude 
He daily reasoned — ^that so young a maid 

Should be by stealth and at advantage wooed. 
And her affections prematurely laid 

Beneath a weight of bonds, full oft bedewed 
By aftber tears, when from home's twilight shade 

On the bright world such hearts are captive thrown 

Ere they have yet the joys of freedom known. 



XLvn. 

And do not choice and wiU belong of right 

To all young hearts, though by self-love denied, 

Whose passion is not a most pure delight 
Fed from itself, but is a growth of pride, 

A base usurper in love's angry sight, 
By generous restraints unsanctified ? 

Alas for youth 1 its love is oft a dream 

Bom of wild wish and hungry self-esteem. 
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xlthl 

Therefore shall Hdena go forth still free ; 

(He little kneir how she had all forsworn 
In his hehalf her maidoi liberty) 

Into the world she shall he gafl j home 
And its brsve sights and goodly fortunes see ; 

TeSy she shall see^ and for her brother soom 
AU the ddigfats and lores thai are therein ; 
And thus will I my brides my sister, win ! 



So reasoned Garl : and manfblly he stroTe 
Passion and judgment on one line to train : 

Lore mocked at him, and still the more it throre, 
As though such arts it might fall well disdain : 

And strange to say he did more wildly love 
As he of inward calmness more did gain. 

Ah ! piteous lot a tender heart to wither 

When love can be both calm and wild together ! 
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L. 

Deem not his reasonings cold, untrue to love : 
Not unimpassioned is the sober eye 

Of meek self-sacrifice, though it reprove 
Fierce ardors. Ah ! life's plain reality 

Is stranger than romance, and far above 
The tame inventions of old chivalry. 

Woe worth the heart which cannot nobly win 

Love's knighthood by foregoing self therein. 



LI. 

Ere Carl once more to Magdeburg returned 
The meek Antonia died ; and though at first 

Poor Helena for her lost mother mourned 

With vehemence, as though her heart would burst, 

Yet, when her sorrow spent itself, she burned 
Still more with love, and in her bosom nursed 

A fire which now no sister-love could be. 

Though still the name beguiled her pleasingly. 
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liU. 

And Blanca bade the damsel call her mother j 
'T would soothe her grief the kindly matron thought : 

And she was soothed ; for by this she could smother 
The hints which lonely musing often brought; 

And Carl seemed now by double right her brother : 
Thus self-deceit most innocently wrought^ 

Feeding on contraries, and with sweet skill 

Assimilating all things to its will. 



LIII. 

The minster clock tolled four ; ^^ he will come soon. 

Oh ! has it not been a most weary day ? 
And yet he said he should arrive at noon.'* 

(And Blanca smiled to hear young Helena) 
" How we will roam these evenings of dear June, 

And see the moonlight on the Elbe-stream play ! 
And now our nightly meal once more must be, 
As in old times, beneath the walnut tree." 
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LIV. 

Thus thought to thought the happy maiden strung 
With a coherence of her own^ and some 

Sweet thoughts there were not trusted to her tongue. 
Sweet thoughts which ever would unhidden come, 

And jet when come were cherished. Blanca hung 
Carl's hulMnch in the walnut's dusky dome : 

Even she was won to quiet, — so the thought 

Of Carl's return in her affections wrought. 



LV. 

At length he came, the exile, the estranged, 
Came to the cottage and the walnut tree. 

The happy maid ! Oh how her fancy ranged 
When words entangled in wild thoughts got free:- 

How he was changed, and yet he was not changed, 
But only at first sight had seemed to be. 

She said and then unsaid a hundred things, 

Which were to Oarl the &nning of love's wings. 
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LVI. 

And he was changed, she saw that he was so ; 

He bore himself to her with courtesy, 
Which was like coldness after the warm glow 

Of his old manner ; she could not descry 
In his grave blandishments the genial flow 

Of playftil freedom : there was in his eye 
A tenderness oh ! how unlike her own ; 
Carl was too much, too much a brother grown ! 



LVII. 

Ah, Helena ! the golden hour was come. 

The long-sought meeting j 'twas a mournful night, 

Vacant and chilling, like a sudden gloom 
Upon a radiant scene j all joy, all light 

Were gone, and love half-prophesied its doom : 
Still a blind feeling rose, — perchance 'twas right 

He should so act : and yet, with weeping eyes, 

She was full fain to have it otherwise. 

* * * * 



XII. 

Prince Amadis lay in a chestnut brake 
By the side of Locarno's silver lake : 
It seems a very long while ago, 
Or else it may be that time goes slow. 

II. 
Those were the days when the world of spirit 
Filled the old earth to the brim, or near it ; 
And marvels were wrought by wizard elves, 
Which happen but rarely among ourselves. 
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ni. 



The heart of prince Amaiiia did not pant 
With an indwelling love, or blameless want 
Of chivalrons friendship, or thirst of power ; 
His jonth was enongh for its own bright hour. 



IV. 

He floated o'er life like a noon-tide breeze, 

Or cradled vapor on sunny seas, 

Or an exquisite cloud, in light arrayed. 

Which sails throu^ the sky and can throw no shade. 



V. 



Wishes he had, but no hopes and no fears ; 

He smiled, but his smiles were not gendered of tears 

Like a beautiM mute he played Ids part. 

Too happy by &r in his own young heart ! 



r 
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TL 



His twentieth siuniner was well nigh past, 
Each was more golden and gay than the last ; 
The glory of earth, which to others grows dim, 
Through his unclouded years glittered fresher to him. 



VII. 

And oh how he loved ! From the hour of his birth. 
He was gentle to all the bright insects of earth ; 
He sate })j the green gilded lizards for hours. 
And laughed, for pure love, at the shoals of pied 
flowers. 



vin. 

As he walked through the woods in the cool of the day, 

He stooped to each blossom that grew by the way 

He tapped at the rind of the old cedar trees. 

When its weak breath had sweetened the evening breeze. 
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IX. 

He knew all the huge oaks, the wide forest's gems, 
By their lightning-cleft branches or sisterly stems ; 
He knew the crowned pines where the starlight is best, 
And the likeliest banks where the moon would rest. 



X. 

He studied with joy the old mossy walls, 

And probed with his finger their cavernous halls, 

Where the wren builds her nest and the lady-bird 

slumbers 
While winter his short months of icy wind numbers. 



XI. 

All things were holy and dear to his mind — 
All things, — e:scept the hot heart of his kind, 
And that seemed a flower in a withered hood, 
Which the cold spring cankered within the bud. 
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xn. 

The wrongs of the peasant, the woes of the peer 
Ne'er wrong from the prince a tme sigh or a tear; 
The strife of his fellows seemed heartlessly bright, 
Like the hrarels in winter in cold moonlight. 



xnL 

He cared for no sympathy, living in throngs 

Of his own sunny thoughts, and his mute inward songs ; 

And if in the sunset his spirit was weary. 

Sleep was hard by him, yoimg health's sanctuary. 



xrv. 

'Twould not have been so had he e'er known his mother, 
Or had had, save the green earth, a playmate and brother ; 
For deep in his heart a most wonderful power 
Of loving lay hid, like an unopened flower. 
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XV. 

Ah ! luckless it is when a spirit is haunted 
By all kindly powers, but attractions are wanted, 
Life's outward attractions, by calm, pensive law 
Love, sorrow, and pity from shy hearts to draw ! 



xvi. 

Yet mid the voluptuous forms of delight, 
Whose footfalls stole round him by day or by night. 
He was chaste as the white lily's dew-beaded cup. 
Which, bold because stainless, to heaven looks up. 



xvn. 

His mind was a fair desert temple of beauty, 
Unshaded by sorrow, unhallowed by duty ; 
A dream in a garden, a midsummer bliss 
Was the youth, the bright youth, of prince Amadis. 
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xym. 

Prince Amadis lay in the chestnut shade 

Where the flickering light through the green 

leaves played, 
And the summer lake, with its blue heart 

throbbing, 
Chafed the white sand with a reedy sobbing. 



XIX. 



He saw not the hills through his half-closed eye, 
But their presence was felt like a spirit nigh ; 
To the spell of the noon-tide he gave himself up, 
And his heart overflowed like wine in a cup. 



XX. 



He smiled at the silence that stole o*er the day, 
While the singing-birds slumbered upon the spray. 
Till moss-scented airs o'er the green sward did creep, 
And tremulous mallow-leaves fanned him asleep. 
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XXI. 

And dreams whispered to him, the tongues of sweet 

flowers 
Striking the chimes of the uncounted hours ; 
And, as though he were sinless, the wood-haunting 

creatures 
Bent o'er the sleeper with love in their features. 



XXII. 

Sleeping or waking, his vision was one, — 
That the knots of the world might bj him be undone, . 
That the Natures below and the Spirits above 
Might with man be confused in one Eden of love. 



XXUL 

Beautiful dreamer 1 how £%r hadst thou strayed 
From the love at thy doors by the meek earth laid, 
And the household chains of our true love rent, 
Which were forged for the soul's enfranchisement ! 
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XXIV. 

The day drifted out, like the ebb of the ocean, 
From the havens of earth with a quiet motion ; 
And a cool flapping breeze grew out of the air 
Which the mallow-leaves fanned to the sleeper there. 



XXV. 

Prince Amadis rose from the flowery brake, 
While, imaged serenely in the lake, 
The roseate sky, with gold bars freaked, 
By a flight of wild swans was duskily streaked. 



XXVI. 

In a stiff-bending line through the rich sunset 
They wavered like cloud-spots of glossy jet. 
And with rude piping they marshalled their rear 
In a phalanx above the tranquil mere. 



^w^«^w 
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xxvn. 

There for one moment their huge wings they shake, 
Then in wide spiral circuits drop down to the lake ; 
The dark water gurgles, thus suddenly cloven, 
In wakes of white hubhles interwoven. 



xxvin. 



Are there deep instincts that lurk below 
In those dipping breasts of driven snow ? 
Or why do they steer their conscious way 
To the prince in the mallow-curtained bay f 



XXIX. 



A pale-feathered cygnet was with them, and he 
Swam centre of all the company, 
And j^und him they anchored in that calm pool, 
A vision solemn and beautiful. 
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XXX. 

He wore on his head a black diadem, 
Looped to a clasp of orange gem ; 
His plum^e gleamed in the dusk star-bright, 
Of purple but faintlj muffled with white. 



XXXL 

There needed no voices : prince Amadis read 
A dream in that show interpreted ; 
He strode the fair cygnet, and rose from the ground 
With those wild white swans on a voyage bound. 



xxxn. 

Young prince ! they will search for thee all through the 

night, 
And the lake and the bush will gleam wan with torchlight; 
And there will be weeping and wailing then, 
If monarchs have hearts like other men. 
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xzxni. 

But away and away in the midnight blue 
That fleet of white creatures went steering through ; 
And away and away through the sweet day-break, 
From the white Alps flashed, their road they take : 



Through the tingling noon and the evening vapor, 
Which Hesper lights with his little taper. 
Through the tremulous smiles of moonlight mirth, 
And the balmy descents of dew to the earth — 



XXXV. 

Through the calms, through the winds, when the hail- 
stones ring. 
The convoy passed with untiring wing. 
And oft from their course for hours they drove 
As though they winnowed the air for love. 
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XXXVI. 



And now they would mount, and now they would stoop, 
And almost to earth or ocean droop, 
And harshly would pipe through the sheer delight 
Of their boisterous wings, and the strength of flight. 



xxxyii. 

They saw the young Save in the next night's moon, 
They were over Belgrade by the afternoon, 
And ere the sun set their journey was o'er 
On a yellow rock by the Danube's shore. 



xxxvni. 

They left the young prince, (for their mission was done,) 
There on the tall yellow summit alone ; 
And, in their hoarse language they bade him £ureweU, 
And swept o'er the sim-bleached Bulgarian fell. 
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XXXIX. 



More and more sadly as daylight died, 
The breeze-troubled marsh-plants sobbed and sighed, 
And the pulse of the river with bubbling sound 
Beat in the swamps and the hollows round. 



XL. 

But the stream travelled on like a pilgrim weary 
In search of his eastern sanctuary, 
Through the heart of old Europe guiding his floods 
From beneath the green boughs of the Freybourg woods. 
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CHIABRERA'S EPITAPH. 



dan dtaconu. I^abona. 



WRITTEN BT HIMSELF. 



Amico^ io yivendo cercaya oonforto 

Nel monte Pamasso : 
Tu, meglio consigliato, cercalo 

Nel Oalvario. 



THE END. 
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